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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Harts are mostly made of India silk, the colour ac- 
vcording to fancy—dresses to please the taste of the 
wearer, made after the manner of the engraving.— 


Artificials are mostly used, though some prefer feathers. | - 


The following extract from “ Watson’s Annals of Phi- 

Jadelphia,” is an excellent description of the Fashions 
the olden time, and may well be contrasted with 

those of the present day :— 

There is a very marked and wide difference between 
our moderns and the ancients in their several views 
of appropriate dress: the latter, in our judgment of 
them, were always stiff and formal, unchanging in 
their cut and fit in the gentry, or negligent and rough 
jn texture in the commonalty; whereas the moderns, 
casting off all former modes and forms, and inventing 
every new device which fancy can supply, just please 
the wearers “ while the fashion is at full.” 

In all such things, however, we must be subject to 
fémale control; for reason as we will, and scout at 
monstrous novelties as we may, female attractions will 
eventually win and seduce our sex to their attachment, 
«gs the loveliest of creation,” in whatever form they 

choose to array: as “it is not good for man to be 

»” they will be sure to follow through every 
giddy maze which fashion runs. We know, indeed, 
that ladies themselves are in bondage to their milliners, 
and often submit to their new imported modes with 
lively sense of disvatisfaction, even while they commit 
themselves to the general current, and float along with 
the multitude. 

In former days the women wore caps, (a bare head 
was never seen!) stiff stays, hoops from six inches to 
two feet on each side, so that a full dressed lady en- 
fered the door like a crab, pointing her obtruding 

ks end foremost, high heeled shoes of black stuff, 
ith white cotton or thread stockings ; and in the miry 
limes of winter they wore clogs, gala shoes, or pattens. 

The days of stiff coats, sometimes wire-framed, and 
of large hoops, were also stiff and formal in manners at 

et balls and assemblages. The dances at that day 
mong the politer class were minuets, and sometimes 
country dances ; among the lower order, hipsesaw was 
every thing. 

As soon as wigs were abandoned and the natural 
hair was cherished, it became the mode to dress it by 
plaiting it, by queuing and clubbing, or by wearing 


it ina black silk sack or bag, adorned with a large | 


black rose. 

In time, the powder, with which wigs and the na- 
tural hair had been severally adorned, was run into 
disrepute only about twenty-eight to fifty years ago, 
by the then strange innovation of “ Brutus heads;” not 

) only then discarding the long cherished powder and 
verfume, and tortured frizzle-work, but also literally 
ecoming “Round heads,” by cropping off all the pen- 
“Sant graces of ties, bobs, clubs, queus, &c! The hardy 
beaux who first encountered public opinion by appear- 

; 








ing abroad unpowdered and cropped, had many starers. 
‘The old men for a time obstinately persisted in adhe- 
rence to the old regime, but death thinned their ranks, 
and use and prevalence of numbers at length gave 
countenance to modern usage. 

An aged gentleman states, of the recollections of 
his youth, that young men of the highest fashion 
wore swords—so frequent it was as to excite no sur- 
prise when seen. Men as old as forty so arrayed 
themselves. ‘They wore also gold laced cocked hats, 
and similar lace on their scarlet vests. Their coat- 
skirts were stiffened with wire or buckram and lapped. 
each other at the lower end in walking. 

From varions reminiscents we glean, that laced 
ruffles, depending over the hand, was a mark of indis- 
pensable gentility. The coat and breeches were ge- 
nerally desirable of the same material—of “ broad. 
cloth” for winter, and silk camlet fur summer. No 
kind of cotton fabrics were then in use or known ; hose 
were therefore of thread or silk in summer, and of fine 
worsted in winter; shoes were square-toed and were 
ofien “ double channelled.” To these succeeded sharp 
toes, as peaked as possible. When wigs were univer- 
sally worn, gray wigs were powdered, and for that 
purpose sent in a paper box frequently to the barber 
to be dressed on his block-head. But “ brown wigs,” 
so called, were exempted from the white disguise. 
Coats of red cloth, even by boys, were considerably 
worn, and plush breeches and plush vests of various 
colqurs, shining and slipping, were in common use. 
Everlasting, made of worsted, was a fabric of great 
use for breeches and sometimes for vests. 

In the summer season, men very often wore calico 
morning gowns at all times of the day and abroad in 
the streets. A damask banyan was much the same 
thing by another name. Poor labouring men wore 
ticklenberg linen for shirts, and striped ticken breeches; 
they wore gray duroy-coats in winter; men and boys 
always wore leather breeches. Leather aprons were 
used by all tradesmen and workmen. 

Some of the peculiarities of the female dress was to 
the following effect, to wit :—Ancient ladies are still 
alive who have told me that they often had their hair 
tortured for four hours at a sitting in getting the proper 
crisped curls of a hair curler. Some who designed to 
be inimitably captivating, not knowing they could be 
sure of professional services where so many hours were 
occupied upon one gay head, have actually had the 
operation performed the day before it was required, 
then have slept all night in a sitting posture to prevent 
the derangement of their frizzle and curls! This is a 
real fact, and could, if questioned, name cases. They 
were, of course, rare occurrences. proceeding from 
some extra occasions, when there were several to serve, 
and but few such refined hair dressers in the place. 

This formidable head-work was succeeded by rollers 
over which the hair was combed above the forehead. 
These again were superseded by cushions and artificial 
curled work, which could be sent out to the barber’s 
block, like a wig, to be dressed, leaving the lady at 
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home to pursue other objects—thus producing a grand 
reformation in the economy of time, and an exemption, 
too, from former durance vile. 

When the ladies first began to lay off their cumbrous 
hoops, they supplied their place with successive suc- 
cedaneums. They then used silk or calico, or russell, 
thickly quilted and inlaid with wool, made into petti- 
coats; next these were supplanted by a substitute of 
half a dozen of petticoats. No wonder such ladies 
needed fans in a sultry summer, and at a time when 
parasols were unknown, to keep off the solar rays! I 
knew a lady going to a gala party who had so large 
a hoop that when she sat in the chaise she so filled it 
up, that the person who drove it (it had no top) stood 
up behind the box and directed ihe reins! 

Among some other articles of iemale wear we may 

mame the following, to wit:—Once they wore a 
“skimmer hat,’ made of a faliric which shone like 
silver tinsel ; it was of a very swall, flat crown and big 
brim, not unlike the present Lezhern flats. Another 
hat, not unlike it in shape, was made of woven horse- 
hair, wove in flowers, and called “ horse-hair bonnets” 
—an article which might be again usefully intreduced 
for children’s wear as an enduring hat for long service. 
I have seen what was called a bath-bonnet, made of 
black satin, and so constructed to lay in folds that it 
could be sat upon like a chapeau-bras—a good article 
now fur travelting ladies! “ The aush-melon” bonnet, 
used before the Revolution, had numerous. whalebone 
stiffeners in the crown, set at an inch apart in parallel 
lines, and presenting ridges to the eye, between the 
bones. The next bonnet was the “ whalebone bonnet,” 
having only the bones in front as stiffeners. “ A calash 
bonnet” was always formed of green silk ; it was'worn 
abroad, covering the head, bu: when in rooms it could 
fall back in folds like the springs of a calash or gig 
‘top; to keep it up over the head it was drawn up by 
a cord always held in the hand of the wearer. The 
“ wagon bonnet,” always of black silk, was an article 
exclusively in use among the Friends, was deemed to 
‘look, on the head, not unlike the top of the Jersey 
wagons, and having a pendant piece of like silk hang- 
dng from the bonnet and covering the shoulders. The 
only siraw wear was that called the“ straw bee-hive 
bonnet,” wern generally by old people. 

The ladies once were “hollow breasted stays,” which 
were exploded as injurious to the health. Then 
came the use of straight stays. tven little girls wore 
euch stays. At one time the gowns worn had no 
fronts ; the design was to display a finely quilted Mar- 
seilles, silk or satin petticoat, and a worked stomacher 
on the waist. In other dresses,a white apron was the 
mode; atl wore large pockets under their gowns. 
Among the caps was the “Queen's night cap’ —the 
game always worn by Mrs. Washington. The 
“cushion head dress” was of gauze, stiffened out in 
cylindrical form with white spiral wire. .The border 
of the cap was called the balcony. 

A lady of my acquaintance thus describes the 
recollections of her early days preceding the war of 
Independence. Dress was discriminative and appro- 
priate, both as regarded the season and the character 
of the wearer. Ladies never wore the same dresses 
at work and on visits; they sat at hume, or went out 
in the morning, in chintz; brocades, satins, and man- 
‘tuas were reserved for evening or dinner parties. 
Robes or negligées, as they were called, were always 
worn in fall dress. Muslins were not worn at all. 

Little Misses at a dancing-school ball (for these were 
almost the only fetes that fell to their share in the days 
of discrimination) were dressed in frocks of lawn or 
‘cambric. Worsted was then thought dress enough for 
common days. 

As a universal fact, it may be remarked that no 
other colour than black was ever made for ladies’ 
‘bonnets when formed of silk or satin. Fancy colours 





were unknown, and white bon : ‘ 
never been seen. The first come fabric bad 
weethe bringing in of blue bonnet. meme 

‘The time was, when the plai 
the Friends (vow so averse - i Wee 
their coloured silk aprons, say, of 
This was at a time when the —_ de Ba &e 
In time white aprons were disused by the pg 
then the Friends left off their coloured ones me 
the white! The same old ladies, among Friends w 
we can remember as wearers of the White onl 
wore also large white beaver hats, with scarce! 
sign of a crown, and which was indeed confined 
the head by silk cords tied under the chin. B 
dollars would buy such a hat, when beaver fur wu 
more plentiful. They lasted such ladies almost 
whole life of wear. They showed no fur. ‘ 

Very decent women went abroad and to church 
with check aprons. | have seen those, who hept thei 
coach in my time to bear them to church, who taj 
me they went on foot with a check apron to the Ash 
street Presbyterian meeting in their youth. Then al 
hired women wore short-gowns and petticoats of dg 
mestic fabric, and could be instantly known 8 sud 
whenever seen abroad. 

In the former days it was not uncommon 0 see aged 
persons with large silyer buttons Ww their ovate gal 
vesis—it was a mark of wealth. Some had the anit 
of their names engraved on each bution. Someting 
they were made out of real quarter dollars, with th 
coinage impression still retained—these were wed f 
the coats, and the eleven-penny-bits for vesis aj 
breeches My father wore an entire suit decom) 
with conch-shell butions, silver mounted. 

An aged gentleman, O. J. Esq. told me of seeing am 
of the most respectable gentlemen going to the tal 
room in Lodge alley, in an entire suit of drabdok 
richly laced with silver. 

We have an insight into the wardrobe of Benjema 
Franklin in the year 1738, caused ‘by his advertisemes 
for stolen clothes, to wit: “ bread-cloth breeches, ling 
with leather, eagathee coat, lined with silk, and 
homespun linen shirts.” a 

From one advertisement of the year 1745,1 tk 
the following now unintelligible articles of dres—al 
of them presented for sale wo, even for the ladies, a 
Fishbourne’s wharf, “ back of Mrs. Fishboure'sdwe- 
ling,” to wit :—*“ Tandems, isinghams, nuns, beg ad 
gulix, (these all mean shirting) huckabacks, (a figure 
worsted for women’s gowns) quilted humbums, wrke 
tees, grassetts, single allopeens, children’s stays, jump 
and bodice, whalebone and iron busks, men's ae 
market caps, silk and worsted weve pattems é 
breeches, allibanies, dickmansoy, cushlees, ehuckan, 
cutianees, crimson dannador, chained soosees, lemat 
ees, byrampauts, moree, naffermamy, caxlinghem, ge 
nelloe, barragons, druggets, florettas,” &c. dc. 

A gentleman of Cheraw, South Carolina, has 
in his possession an ancient cap, worn in the ¢ 
of New Netherlands about 150 years ago, such @ 
may have been worn by some of the Chiefiains amon 
the Dutch rulers set over us. The crown is.of eleget 
yellowish brocade, the brim of crimson silk velvé 
turned up to the crown. It is elegant even BOW. — 

in the year 1749, 1 met with the ineidental ment# 
of a singular over-coat, worn by Captain James at 
storm coat, made entirely of beaver fur, wrought 
ther in the manner of felting hats. ; 

I have seen two fans, used as dress fans beforelt 
Revolution, which cost eight dollars a piece. TM 
were of ivory frame and pictured paper. What # 
curious in them jis, that the sticks fold wp rounde#t 
cane. 

Before the Revolution no hired men or women 
any shoes so fine as calf skin; thet kind was the 
clusive property of the gentry; the servenle 
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coarse neats-leather. The calf skin shoe then had a 
white rand of sheep skin stitched into the top edge of 
the sole, which they preserved white as a dressshoe 
as long as possible. 

It was very common for children and werking wo- 
men to wear beads made of Job’s-tears, a berry of a 
shrub. They used them for economy, and said it pre- 
vented several diseases. 

Uatil the period of the Revolution, every person 
who wore a fur hat had it always of entire beaver. 
Every apprentice, at receiving his “ freedom,” received 
areal beaver, at a cost of six dollars. Their every- 
day hats were of wool, and called felts. What were 
galled roram hats, being fur faced upon wool felts, 
game iuto use directly afier the peace, and excited 
much surprise as to the invention. Gentlemen's hats, 
of entire beaver, universally cost eighi dollars. 

The use of lace veils to ladies’ faces is but a modern 
fashion, not of more than twenty to thirty years stand- 
ing. Now they wear black, white, and green—ihe 
jest only lately introduced as a summer veil. In olden 
time, none wore a veil but as a mark and badge of 

mourning, and then, as now, of crape, in preference 10 
lace. 

Ancient ladies remembered a time in their early 
life, when the ladies wore blue stockings and party- 
coloured clocks of very striking appearance. May not 
that fashion, as an extreme ton of the upper circle in 
life, explain the adoption of the term, “ Blue stocking 
Club?” I have seen with Samuel Coates, Esq. the 
wedding silk stockings of his grandmother, of a lively 
green and great red clocks. My grandmother wore in 
winter very fine worsted green stockings with a gay 
elock surmounted with a bunch of tulips. 

The late President, Thomas Jefferson, when in Phi- 
jadelphia, on his first mission abroad, was dressed in 
the garb of his day afier this manner, to wit :—He 
wore a long waisted white cloth coat, scarlet breeches 
end vest, a cocked hat, shoes and buckles, and white 
ailk hose. 

When President Hancock first came to Philadelphia 
m president of the first Congress, he wore a scarlet 
coat and cocked hat with a black cockade. 

Even spectacles, permanenily useful as they are, 
have been subjected tw the caprice of fashion. Now 
they are occasionally seen of gold—a thing I never 
mw in my youth; neither did 1 ever see one young 
man with spectacles—now so numerous! A purblind 
or halfsighted youth then deemed it positive dispa- 
mgement to be so regarded. Such would have rather 
ma against a street post six times a day, than have 
been seen with them! Indeed, in early olden time 
they had not the art of using temple spectacles. Old 
Mrs. Shoemaker, who died in 1825, at the age of 95, 
mid that she had lived many years in Philadelphia 
befure she ever saw temple spectacles—a name then 
given as a new discovery, but now so common as to 
have lost its distinctive character. In her early years 
the only spectacles she ever saw were called “ bridge 
spectacles,” without any side supporters, and held on 
the nose solely by nipping the bridge of the nose. 

My grandmother wore a black velvet mask in 
winter, with a silver mouth-piece to keep it on, by 
retaining it in the mouth. [ have been told that green 
ones have been used in summer for some few ladies, 
for riding in the sun on horseback. 

Ladies formerly wore cloaks as their chief over- 

ts; they were nsed with some changes of form 

er the successive names of roquelaures, capuchins, 
aud cardinals. 

in Mrs. Shoemaker's time, above named, they had 
no knowledge of umbrellas to keep off rain, but she 
had seen some few use kitisols—an article as small as 
present parasols now. They were entirely to keep off 
tain from ladies. They were of oiled muslin, and 
‘Were of various colours from India, by way of England. 





They must, however, have been but rare, as they 
never appear in any advertisements. 

Doetor Chancellor and the Rev. Mr. Duché were 
the first persons in Philadelphia who were ever seen 
to wear umbrellas to keep off the rain. They were 
of oiled linen, very coarse and clumsy, with ratan 
sticks. Before their time, some doctors and ministers 
used an oiled linen capé hooked round their shoulders, 
looking not unlike the big coat-capes now in use, and 
then called a roquelaure. It was only used for severe 
storms. 

About the year 1771, the first efforts were made in 
Philadelphia to introduce the use of umbrellas in sum- 
mer as a defence from the sun. They were then 
scouted in the public Gazettes as a ridiculous effemi- 
nacy. On the other hand, the physicians recommend- 
ed them to keep off vertigoes, epilepsies, sore eyes, 
fevers &c. Finally, as the doctors were their chief 
patrons, Doctor Chanceller and, Doctor Morgan, with 
the Rev. Parson Duché, were tke first persons who 
had the hardihood to be so singular as to wear um- 
brellas in sunshine. Mr. Bingham, when he returned 
from the West Indies, where he had amassed a great 
fortune in the Revolution, appeared abroad in the 
streets, attended by a mulatto bey bearing his umbrella. 
But his example did not take, and he desisted from its 
use 


The use of beots have come in since the war of 
Independence ; they were first with black tops, afer 
the military, strapped up in union with the knee bands; 
afterwards bright tops were introduced. The leggings 
to these latter were made of buckskin, for some ex- 
treme beaux, for the sake of close fitting a well turned 
leg. 
It having been the object of these pages to netice 
the change of fashions in the habiliments of men and 
women from the olden to the modern time, it may be 
necessary'to say, that no attempi has teen made to 
note the quick succession of modern changes—pre- 
cisely because they are too rapid and evanescent for 
any useful record. The subject, however, leads me 
to the general remark, that the general character of 
our dress is always ill adapted to our climate ; and this 
fact arises from our national predilection as English. 
As English golonists we early introduced the modes 
of our British ancestors. They derived their notions 
of dress from France; and we, even now, take“all 
annual fashions from the ton of England—a cireum- 
stance which leads us into many unseasonable and 
injurious imitations, very ill adapted to either our 
hotter or colder climate. Here we have the extremes 
of heat and cold. There they are moderate. The 
loose and light habits of the East, or of southern Eu- 
rope, would be better adapted to the ardour of our 
mid-summers ; and the close and warm apparel of the 
north of Europe might furnish us better examples for 
our severe winters. 

But in these matters (while enduring the profuse 
sweating of 90 degrees of heat) we fashion afier the 
modes of England, which are adapted to a climate of 
but 70 degrees! Instead, therefore, of the broad 
slouched hat of southern Furope, we have the narrow 
brim, a stiff stock or starched-buckram collar for the 
neck, a coat so clese and tight as if glued to our skins, 
and boots sv closely set over our insteps and ankles, as 
if over lasts on which they were made! Our ladies 
have as many ill adapted dresses and hats, and sadly 
their healths are impaired in our rigorous winters, by 
their thin stuff-shoes and transparent and light drape- 
ries, affurding but slight defence for tender frames 
against the cold. 


——— 


Cosmo pz Mepicis, although surrounded by magni- 
fieence and luxury, lived very abstemiously, and in- 


dulged himself in no dglicecy whatever. 
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Original. 
THE BANDIT’S CONFESSION. 
A TALE OF SPAIN. 





On one of the branches of the Pyrenees which tra- 
verse the whole face of Spain, the darkness of night 
was falling, and the black forest was fast sinking into 
adeeper shade. During an unusually oppressive day, 
the sun had directed his burning rays upon the heads 
of the travellers, and now that the chill dews of night 
descended, every form was carefully enveloped in the 
folds of the native mantello. A family vehicle slowly 
lumbered down the declivity of the mountain, its sides 
and pannels marked with the proud blazonry of the 
Spanish nobility. It was drawn by four mules, worn 
down with fatigue and toil of travel, which ever and 
anon raising their heads, and pricking up their ears as 
the distant sound of a bell was borne upon the breeze, 
seemed to anticipate a speedy shelter, and provision 
for the night. A few paces in advance rode two men, 
apparently servants, from the uniformity of ‘colour in 
their dress, as far as the flickering torch light would 
allow it to be seen; behind followed a group similarly 
attired, one of whom held by the bridle an Arabian 
steed of graceful form, but without a rider. His 
equipments were all of the most costly kind, such only 
as the most wealthy could command, and even in the 
darkness of that passage a star of brilliants sparkled 
on his forehead. The little cortege had now entered 
upon a narrow and dangerous pass ; on the right, every 
moment some jutting rock, or extended arm of moun- 
tain tree brought a deep oath from the throats of the 
leading party. ‘The animal which one of them rode, 
stumbled, and had well nigh sent his rider through 
the air as if on wings—“ Santo Pablo!” he exclaimed, 
“ but this place seems to be the handy workman's hip 
of his sable majesty—had it not been for a lucky turn 
of my rein, poor Francisco and I had been at a rolling 
match down this infernal precipice—but only hear how 
the river growls below, and, hisses too, as if all their 
hot devilships had gone souse into it at once ; Heaven 
save us from all such wearisome travels!” 

“Teach thy tongue prudence, brother Pedro,” an- 
swered his companion; “we are not in the gay streets 
of Madrid, that thy tongue should wag so freely against 
that which offends; our good Lord and Lady are 
scarce out of hearing, and may ill bear thy unbridled 
language.” 

“Thank thee for thy sage advice,” replied Pedro; 
“ but in faith, Count d’Espazza need not wait long at 
any time to hear the humble opinion of his most faith- 
ful of valets, and shall I hold my peace when my 
sweet body is like to be knocked to pieces by these 
unchristian rocks? Can’st tell me, friend chamberlain, 
what took my master in such haste from that lovely 
empress of Spain, that queen of pleasure giving cities? 
Oh cruel! to tear us away on the very eve of the 
prince's ball, when the Lady Helena was to have been 
the star of the evening, and the pretty Laura and our 
humble servant had conjured up a little wedding be- 
tween them—Diablo! gently now—-sofily Francisco!” 

“A truce with thy lamentations,” rejoined the 
chamberlain, “ they are as dismal as the night; but 
thy question—the Count Antonio received a letter 
from an unknown hand, bidding him return, to ap- 
pease the villagers, who could no longer endure the 
tyranny of his brother Don Juan; no sooner was that 
read than he threw on his travelling dress, ordered 
the chaise—with my lady and her little infant left 
Madrid behind us, and now we are here, a score of 
leagues between us and the old castle’—* With” 
{interrupted Pedro) “a pretty fair chance of reaching 
it with broken necks i—well, well, what is done is 





not easily undone, and therefore let us but reach 
der — which glimmers so invitingly in the dis 
tance, and not another word of complaint . 
of Pedro.” ome lip 

“Bravely resolved, good valet, but see that the 
villanous suyper we shall chance to get, do ot som 
thy temper, as of a surety its wine will thy 
for I know mine host of old, a right jolly fellow, who 
has a profound reverence for well stuffed 
cares not a fig’s skin for the fare that he serves to his 
customers.” 

“ Ay,” rejoined Pedro, “ for well does he know the 
travellers must either submit to be cheated by him, o 
starve, for not another sign post but his own is to by 
found for many a league to come. But hark ! dost no 
hear the sound of approaching hoofs? The rattlj 
the stones is now close at hand. Madre del Dio! say 
us from the sharp knives of these mountain bandin, 
Draw, brother chamberlain—let the chaise halt—~anj 
ye knaves behind, are ye asleep?—forward I say,” 

These orders were scarce uttered, and the dispom. 
tions made, before a single horseman emerged from, 
sudden turn in the road. His steed was white wih 
foam, and his person covered with dust. The valiant 
followers of the Count looked somewhat abashed ¢ 
the preparations for defence against a single horseman, 
and he, too, worn down by fatigue, and from being 
below them entirely at a disadvantage. Their swonks, 
but just now brandished so bravely, slunk to ther 
scabbards as if ashamed of the occasion for which 
had been drawn. The rider hastily demanded if the 
Count Antonio d’Espazza were at hand—and being 
answered in the affirmative, drew a packet from his 
bosom, and begged permission to deliver it to th 
Count. That nobleman, on hearing the confusig, 
had alighted, now took the packet from the wild fom 
before him, who, in presenting it, raised the cap from 
his head, and disclosed more fully the countenance ¢ 
had before concealed. It was swarthy and sunbumt 
shaded by large, overhanging eyebrows, and in a great 
degree covered by whiskers and moustachios of deep 
black : this gloomy foreground was lit up by sparkling 
and inteiligent eyes, which however had something 
in them sinister and unprepossessing. The strange 
made a low obeisance, and retiring a few paces, lem 
ed, with his arms folded, against the trunk of a tres 
D’Espazza gazed in astonishment on the letter; bis 
usually placid countenance assumed a look of deep 
anxiety, as his eye occasionally wandered to the me 
senger. 

“ Strange,” said the Count, communing,with himself 
“’tis very strange that my castle should ®e in dange, 
situated as it is in the vicinity of a populous village= 
and yet Don Juan writes it thus, and prays my insta 
and speedy return ;—hither, fellow, did’st see aught 
unused at the village of Alcaraz, before thy messags 
was delivered thee ?” 

“Most gracious Count,” replied he, “the fiers 
banditti of the Pyrenees made a descent upon th 
southern portion of the province and threaten destri 
tion to the castle of the noble, and the property “4 
simple shepherd. So strong in numbers were 
invaders, that all feared to encounter them, usles 
under the guidance of thyself. To ask it I am her 
and doubtless the letter has expressed.” 

“It is so; but would they not follow my brother! 
—he is brave and fearless.” 

« Nay, senor, your journey homeward was no sect 
and no denial would satisfy them, and as I was & 
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yelling in this direction, my offer of bearing the des- 
was accepted.” 

“ Here then is a purse of gold for thy true service ; 
and now, Pedro, onward to yonder village; from thence 
without loss of time, we ride fur home, therefore let 
the Arabian be saddled, and be thyself in readiness at 
gmoment’s warning.” So saying he resumed his place, 
and all moved on together, leaving the rough-looking 
stranger to pursue his way. Ere long they reached 
the inn; the Count assisted his lady to dismount, and 
they were soon accommodated with tolerable apart- 
ments, amid sundry bowings of the obsequious host, 
who begged them to examine a long bill of fare which 
he presented, at the same time swearing (asiany dish 
was ordered,) that the last guest had bespoken all of 
that sort in his house. He was at length dismissed ; 
and the Count turned his attention to his lady, who, 
quite overcome with fatigue, and greatly agitated at 
the late news, had sunk upon a sofa: beautiful ringlets 
hung in wild confusion over her pale but nobly fea- 
tured countenance, and she kissed the infant that lay 
smiling on her bosom, though in sleep. “Fare thee 
well, dearest Helena,” said the Count affectionately, 
“while I zo to defend thy home from the sacrilegious 
foot of the robber, to preserve the lives of our vassals 
from the blood-thirsty bandit ; nay look not so sadly— 
but a single day will’ separate us—with to-morrow’s 
sun thou wilt again be on the way, and may’st in 
safety return to the arms of thy expecting and anxious 
husband.” 

“ Alas!” returned the lady, “I fear me some evil 
threatens; do not, my only protector, do not desert me; 
if thou must depart so soon, let me be the partner of 
thy perils, as I am the partner of thy love and of thy 
joys. I am indeed frail, but for thee could I brave all 
dangers, could suffer every hardship.” 

“ Nay, dearest, hast thou forgotten our sweet boy, 
that now smiles upon thee, to remind thee of a mother’s 
care, and implore thee not to forsake him? Does not 
thy heart melt at the thought? See how he clings 
around thy neck; wilt thou now go with me?” 

“Nay,” cried the conquered mother, as she strained 
the babe to her breast, “ never, never will I leave 
thee, but live with thee, and, if fate decree, die with 
thee, my darling child.” 

“Again then farewell,” and he held both in a long 
embrace; “ heaven bless thee, dearest.” He vaulted 
on his impatient steed, called Pedro from within, and 
was soon hidden from sight by an intervening hill. 

Several times, during the first mile, did Pedro glance 
over his shoulder, and inwardly mutter something 
which at length roused his master from his reverie, 
and made him inquire the cause of his servant's dis- 
content. “ Truly, Pedro,” said he, “ it is new to see 
thee desponding, who art at all times as gay as the 
lark ; what has happened to thy discomfort ?” 

“ Much, my good master, that would make any but 
a good Christian curse. First, there was our flight 
from Madrid, that is to say from gayety and happiness; 
—secondly, a dinner of cold mountain air, and a ride 
of twelve long hours ;—thirdly, lastly, and most im- 
portant, the loss of a good supper. I did long for that 
most savoury ragout whose flavour still lingers in my 
nostrils, but thy voice dragged me away, and here I 
am at a hard trot, like one of mine host’s empty wine 
casks rolling down the side of the mountain.” 

“But did he furnish thee with nothing to appease 
thy hunger?” Pa 

“A trifle, a mere sharpener of the appetite; the 
devil catch me, (saving your presence,) if I ate aught 
at yonder inn but a cold pullet; or drank a drop— 
more than a bottle of wine—(I beg your pardon) vin- 
egar, which has set my teeth all on edge. Bah!” 

“A delicate prelude,” said the Count, “ to a substan- 
tial supper; but keep heart, man, for by early dawn 
we shall be within the walls of our own good castle, 





and if the mountain thieves have left a bone in the 
larder, I warrant me thou wilt not be long of finding 
it.” . 

Our travellers came within sight of Espazza castle, 
just as the sun rose from the eastern horizon: never 
was morning more lovely, or more truly welcome to 
the tired traveller. The castle was erected fronting 
the west, in a mountainous country; it was sheltered 
by the lofty summits from the blasts of winter, and to 
the south a long range of hills ran for some distance 


parallel to the first, opening toward the east, but gra- ’ 


dually closing in the opposite direction. A bright 
mantle of green clothed the whole, and the foliage of 
every tree, and the long grass were both gemmed with 
a thousand sparkling dew drops; the lark carolling, to 
the morn, poured forth its clear notes in unison and 
harmony with many a voice of nature’s choir. The 
cattle lazily shook the moisture from their flanks, as 
they felt the reviving warmth; the tall towers were 
bathed in a flood of light, and the peasant, going to his 
daily task, whistled gayly as he passed, and blessed the 
promise of so fair a day. Count d’Espazza had now 
reached the porter’s lodge, and at the loud summons 
which Pedro thundered on the gate, a man in the 
prime of life issued from the door, uttering a cry of 
joy as he recognised his early guests. In due time 
they arrived at the castle, and the loud acclamations 
of his vassals testified their affection for the Count. 
His brother, Don Juan, embraced him cordially, and 
was warm in his protestations of joy that the impend- 
ing danger had passed harmlessly away, and that he 
should so soon have the satisfaction of saluting the 
Lady Helena. 

“ My thanks, brother,” said Antonio, “for thy kind 
wishes: but where is the storm that was about to 
burst upon our heads?—the sky is not even dark, much 
less do we hear the thunders roll.” 

“True,” said Don Juan, “for the bearer of our 
despatches had scarce left the castle, before the ban- 
dits retired from the adjoining hills, and in the direc- 
tion of thy returning way.” 

“ Then heaven defend my dear Helena ;—would that 
I had not left her, but listened to her fond prayer, and 
now stood by her side.” 

“Be not alarmed, for the strong escort thou hast 
left, brave and gallant as they are, will not fall an 
easy prey to any force; prithee, be comforted, grief is 
unavailing now ; before the sun has passed mid-heaven 
thy alarms will ‘all be quelled. - I would fain remain 
with thy family, and still enjoy the pleasure of their 
society, but business that brooks no delay, calls me 
away by the morrow’s early dawn. I see thou art 
anxious to look out for the approach of thy beloved 
wife and child, so then fare thee well.” 

“Tis as it should be,” said Don Juan, as he left his 
brother; “ my warmest expectations could not predict 
such complete success; now fate that bid me hold a 
second place, and bow before the smooth philosophy 
of this uxorious fool, thou hast pointed out a path that 
yet may lead to wealth and honour; though the way 
be long, and one, too, that the world would deck with 
scarecrows of the creation of conscience. It is a word 
—and not in my vocabulary.” 

During many succeeding hours the Count awaited 
with impatience the arrival of his lady and, infant 
son; but hour after hour flew on, and still no mes- 
senger came to announce their approach; under the 
scorching rays of noon, he was at the porter’s lodge, 
and straining his sight to catch some glimpse of the 
escort as it descended the mountain. The sun already 
shone with a doubtful glare through the forest trees, 
when the Count ascended the battlements in utter 
despair, and with a determination immediately to set 
out, if nothing still gave indication of their approach. 
His sight failed him, and shading his face with his. 
hands, he looked inquiringly at the distant hills. 
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“Holy Virgin!” at length he cried, “this saspense 
is past all endurance, f will unravel the mystery, and 
that on the instant: saddle my courser, and” — 

Bat he turned once more to the distant prospect, 
amd there appeared on the mountain road a form 
moving rapidly nearer; a thicket now hid it from the 
view. What agony did the Count suffer during that 
little interval ; but now it suddenly emerged into full 
view, and in the coluur of the rider’s dress and in the 
foaming steed was recognised one of the Lady Helena’s 
escort. Ail uncuvered as he was, the Count rushed 
swifily to the porter’s ludge, where he encountered the 
breathless and fear-siricken horseman. 

“ Speak,” said the Count, “ for the sake of heaven 
tell me, where is my wife, my ehild; are they in salety? 
—whence this furious haste ?” 

“ My master, | come the bearer of dismal tidings.” 
The Count grew pale, and motioned the servant to 
proceed. “ Heaven only can guide the issue: we had 
proceeded on our journey but a few ieagues, and were 
in adark pass of the mountain, where suddenly we found 
our way obstructed by a tree which had been felled 
across the road; a trumpet’s blast rang in our ears, and 
a dark line of murderous banditti started up befure us, 
as if from the very ground; we turned; a loud erash 
made us recoil, and presently a tall beech tree clused 
all means of retreat. From all sides the foe poured in, 
bat met a desperate, though I fear, a fruitless resist- 
ance. Making a furious charge upon the eastern bar- 
rier, I clove a villain to the neck, who had his finger 
upon the trigger of his pistol, and spurred my good 
steed so violently that he made but a single leap and 
cleared the fallen trunk ; but a ball, too surely aimed, 
has not allowed me to escape unhurt.” His left arm 
was now observed to hang uselessly by his side, while 
the blood trickled from the slightly bandaged wound. 
The cold sweat stood on the Count’s pale forehead, 
and his countenance grew haggard, his lips moved, 
bat for some moments were unable to articulate; at 
length he asked, “ Where didst thou see thy lady, and 
the little Ferdinand ; are they still alive?” 

“ My master, would that | could tell thee, but I sew 
ne more.” 

“Thou, Lopez, look to his arm,” said the Count, ad- 
dressing the porter, “ and you, my faithful friends,” he 
added, to the crowd around, “ to horse, to horse, with 
carabine and sabre, one and all, fur as there is a hea- 
ven above us, fur every tear that my Helena shed, for 
every cry that my poor infant uttered, shall one of 
these fiends die ;—oh, grant me but to meet them, and 
[ ask no more.” 

Before the Count departed, he despatched a messen- 
ger for his brother, but learned, mueh to his surprise, 
that some hours sinee he had left the castle. Don 
Juan had given much cause to suspect his attachment 
te his brother;—his grave and dark exterior covered 
a subtle and designing heart; his early life had been 
spent in the dissipaiiens of the metropolis, and his brow 
was prematurely furrowed with wrinkles; but his 
noble and finely proportioned figure and plausible ad- 
dvess had greatly won upen the unsuspeeting confi- 
dence of his elder brother, and he would not harbour 
a thought to his disadvantage, but easily aceounted for 
has absence by the peculiar and embarrassed situation 
of his affairs. 

In the meantime Count d’Espazza, with his gallant 
band, were spurring over the plain at the foot of the 
mountain. A speedy mareh svon brought them te the 
fatal spot, a spot well fitted for deeds of blood. On 
each side the banks rose precipitously, and from their 
reeky sides huge trees shot forth, interweaving their 
dark branches overhead. This natural areh cast a 
gloom over the scene, fur the sun's rays were unable 
to penetrate the closely interlaced ' foliage, or cheer the 
traveller with its ever welcome light. With beandish- 


——___ 
blood burst through the avenue. .* 
almost curdled at the sight befure Fe tet 
suddenly, and gazed in horror and amazen bw 
knew that plunder was the usual obj : : 
wayman; but here, the baggage seman 
almost uninjured ; the carria~e was indeed Cismaniieg ~— 
but the mules grazed quietly on the short sward 
grew in the fissures of the rocks. In horrid re 
the mangled corpses were strewed on the g 





around the door of the carriage a heap Cea 
which, on examination, proved to be the Comat dot 
mestics, showed how devotedly they had 

their sacred charge, but, at the same time, With how 
little snegess, for no trace of the Countess cogig be 
discovered, nor of her child. The desolate 
the bereaved father were now the afflicting situgs 
of Count d’Espazza. But a few hours sinee, he 
held his beluved to his bosom, and dwelt jn 

on the sweet features of his son; now they were ts 
longer here to comfort him; but all was blank, dagk, 
and hopeless. 

“Oh God!” he exelaimed, “let-me now erin ; 
doom me not to wander through this life without 
heart to lean upon, or a staff to support my declin: 
years; in pity let me die, there are none for whom 
live.” “¢ 

As the trath broke now fully on his mind, it: 
to yield nnder its galling influence ; he sawWhig 
in the hands of robbers, exposed to every insult, ang 
finally falling a victim to their cruelty, and bie sy 
destroyed as a thing useless and annoying; be hears 
its plaintive eries, and sees the ineffectual struggle of 
its mother for its rescue; his heart rises within him, 
his voice is choked, his brain burns as if seared wish 
fire, his loud shrieks appal the domestics, he riisq 
the ground in a frantic agony, clutching at everyay 
ject, and grinding his set teeth, still calling ap the 
names of his lost ones, till, from perfect exhaustion, he 
lay extended om the earth, breathing fast and srg 
With tearful eyes and sorrowing hearts, his vassalebag 
him to his castle; at times his ravings were dreadfal, 
at others he found a sweet relief in a copious fowof 
tears. The noble victims to their fidelity were intes 
red near the scene of their sacrifice, and a rude crm 
still remains to cc that most tragical event 
in the history of Spain. 

For many weeks the Count was a prisoner» his 
chamber, and appeared to suffer all that the soble and 
generous soul can experience, under a blow-sa-sudden 
and overwhelming ; but, thougt: the splendid fabrieof 
his mind had tottered, and seemed ruined withoutm 
source, yet, its nataral strength was still proof agimt 
the assault; and, though weakened and impaired, 
yet commanded more attention, admiration and respety 
than in its glorions days. His phy:ical strengthbp 
slow degrees returned, but grief had mantied his heat, 
with gloom, and his lovely smile played no moseoreti 





had not taken her flight, but still hovered around, ever 
pointing to the feture. The suspense which still pe 
sessed his mind relative to the destiny of bis wife ad 
child, animated and cheered him; but, even this # 
length failed, and all the inquiries made, and princely 
rewards proposed, produced no effect; for, at that time, 
means of communication were uncertain and unsali» 
factory. He therefore determined to retire wholly 
from the world, and endeavour to find, in the affeetions 
of his dependants, a solace for those wounds whitk 
time could not eure. Years passed away ia this ma 
ner; be had long since ceased to entertain the fationng 


with entire trust in that arm which “ tempers the win \ 
to the shorn lamb,” he piously resigned binteelf toil 
all-wise control, and in calmness awaited the how 
whieh should unite him with those he loved im im, 





ed weapons, and hearts of fre, the avengers-ef innecent 


mansions ef the blessed, where the tear of : 


the wan features it had once itlumined. Yet hae 'f 
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gever falis, and where the hands of the wicked cannot 
enter. The hour came. Twenty winters since his 
first misforwne, had whitened his head, already gray 
with the corroding touch of care, and it now reposed 
upeo the busoms of his attached domestics. There is 
something sublime in the death of hoary age, when its 
pati ta the tomb is divested of thorns by the gentle 
band ef religion, when the sunken cheek ard hollow 
eye, instead of being tortured into hideousness by the 
gnawings of a guilty conscience, repose sweetly and 
patiently, and compel the tyrant death to respect the 
jast expiring sigh of the immortal soul. Thus did 
Count d’Espazza close his eyes on scenes which had 
caused him tvo much suffering to regret their loss, and 
peacefully departed from what had indeed been to 
him a “ vale of tears.” 

Slowly and sadly the procession left the walls of 
Espazza castle: a long train of vassals, shedding no 
tears of form, but sincerely deploring the irreparable 
loss, fullowed to the tomb the unconscious remains of 
their beloved lord. They were preceded by Lopez, 
the porter, the foster-brother, and constant favourite of 
the Count, whose hairs, now blanched in the service, 
waved in the wind, while his tottering step and tear- 
fut eye spoke the depth of his affliction. Mournfutly 
tolled the chapel bell as they entered its time-worn 
door, and a group of village maidens, arrayed in the 
purest white, with garlands on their heads, lowly 
chaunted a tribute to his memory. The coffin rested 
om the bosom of the earth, and the maidens once more 
approaching, gathered round the opening tomb, and 
mingled their fast falling tears with the flowers which 
they strewed on the cold clay beneath. Amidst the 
throng there was a form more beautiful than the rest; 
is was Leonora, the daughter of Lopez. Her dark 
brown tresses fell gracefully upon a white and polish- 
ed bosom, partly veiling, and partly disclosing the ex- 
quisite turning of her neck; her lips, slightly parted, 
were fresh as the opening rose, bat the healthful glow 
of her cheek had deserted its gay residence, to give 
place to the sad and pallid hue of sorrow, a sorrow 
which the overflowing eye, glistening through her 
tears, showed was not ofien the companion of her 
hours. 

The last requiem was sung, and she turned slowly 
away, but before gaining the entrance, she encoun- 
tered the glance of a stranger's eye, which spoke an 
admiration he perhaps did not wish to conceal. The 
absent blashes returned impetueusly to her cheek, and 
the young stranger, as if conscious of the impropriety 
af his action, turned reluctantly away; not, however, to 
forget the object, but to ponder on the strange feeling 
which pervaded his breast, at the sight of one whom 
he had never before beheld, and who seemed but as 


: the passing meteor, too bright to linger long. He that 


morning arrived at the village, and hearing gbat the 
funeral obsequies of Count d’Espazza were then to be 
performed, curiosity alone prompted his visit to the 
chapel, where he first beheld the beautiful Leonora. 
Returning slowly, he encountered his servant, who 
wished to know if it were his master's pleasure to 
proceed on his journey. 

“ No,” said the stranger, “[ doubt not but these 
mmantic hills aflord great attraction to the traveller ; 
Lam young, have a full purse, and a light heart, there. 
fore get thee to the inn, and order somewhat for 
mapper.” 

After a short stroll throngh the fields, he returned 
to his ings, which chanced to be near the entrance 
of the park. The artless beauty ef the porter’s 
daughter had made a deep impressivn on his heart, 
and he longed to become acquainted with one who 
bore the marks of higher mind than her associates 
pomessed. Though he learned that her time was 
employed im spinning, in climbing the verdant bills, 
oe wandering by the silent stream ; im the rural feati- 





vities of the villagers, or im preparing the evening 
meal for her father, on his return frons daily wil, when 
she heard from his lips the virtues of her departed: 
mother, or sang a sweet song to cheer his evening 
hours, though these were the usual accompaniments 
of humble virtue, yet there was a something that 
spoke in her dark eye of a pure and exalted soul... 
Ner was this supposition unfounded. Her earliest 
infancy had been {istered by the affection of a lady of 
distinguished acquirements, but whe was unferiunate’ 
in the luss of those externals which ence gave het a 
commanding station in the world of fashion. When 
sad reverses came,s)e retired from the gay tarong she 
had never leved, and who now left her desolaie, té 
the distant solitude of this litle village. Wer bene- 
volence was exeried in the education of the smiling 
little Leonora. She instilled into hee youthful mind, 
with untiring zeal, every principle of virtue and duty; 
and like the pliant jessamine that obeys the hand of 
the gardener, and diffuses its delightful edour on the 
air around, did Leonora, guided by the hand of scarce. 
less than maternal affection, obey every impulse for 
her good, and shed happiness over the litle cirele im 
which she moved. But as death had deprived her of 
a mother; so did it deprive her of a kind protectress, 
but not until she was eminently fitted for every active 
duty of life, as well as for those enjoyments that were 
purely intelleetual. Such were the attractions which 
induced Don Alphonso to linger on his way, and with 
feelings of pleasure, not only, but with transport, did 
he devise the pretence of visiting the domains of the 
late Count, to gain admission to the cottage of Lopez. 
Leonora was rather above the middle size, and was 
gifted with a form of most beautiful grace and sym- 
metry; rustic as was her situation, her foot was small, 
and she had a hand so delicate that the proudest donna 
would have envied it. Don Alphonso was passion- 
ately fond of the society of the geutle sex; he looked 
upon them with a feeling little short of adoration, 
although the age of chivalry was gone. Can it then 
be wondered, that where the mind was as attractive, 
as the form was enchanting, he should obey the native 
dictates of his heart? The warm imagination of the 
young stranger glowed with increased ardour in con- 
versation with the lovely Leonora; she appreciaied his 
talents and admired his enthusiasm, and it was net 
long before she felt a stronger, more holy feeling than 
respeet or admiration arising im her heart. One even- 
ing she sat in her bower, awaiting the usual visit of 
of Den Alphonso. Nature seemed to have formed. that 
hour for gentle thou his, under the tangled and incense- 
breathing foliage, there stirred @ cool, refreshing air, 
the nightingale warblied from an adjoining grove, but 
Leonora did not heed them. Her head leaned pen 
sively om her hand, while one foot beat the ground. im 
unison with a hile ballad she was humming. Sud- 
denly she heard a vwice, repeating in a low tone, the 
last netes of the sionza, and turning reund in the 
direetion whence it cime, she saw her beloved leaning 
on the trellis-work which formed the support of the 
bewer; he smiled gayly as she discovered him, and— 
but no matter what. Suffice it to say that his vows 
were aecepted, and nothing was wanting to complete 
his happiness but the consent of Lopez. He had con- 
ceived a warm affection for Don Alphonso, and though 
he knew him but as a stranger, yet, had the ehoice of 
a husband fur Leom ra beem required of him, nene 
would have prospered in competition with the present 
suitor; but what his heart desired most easnesily, 
secret, though strong sense of duty, urged him te 
a ’ 
“What!” theaght the old man, “ weald the relations 
—the parents of Dou Alphonso, so receive inte their 
family, a nameless maiden, with ne dewer but her 
Virtue /—'tis fixed, he shall see her mo more.” With 
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he resolved, whatever it might cost him, not to yield 
to any entreaty of Don Alphonso, or Leonora. To the 
former he spoke with all the affection of a father, but 
preserved the inflexibility of a stoic, declining the 
proffered honour of his alliance, and bidding him return 
to his home, there to forget that such persons as Lopez 
and his unhappy daughter ever existed. 

“Speak not thus,” said Don Alphonso; “ poverty 
with her I love, were preferable to a throne, without 
her, for what is wealth without a heart to love, but 
the mere sound without the substance, a body without 
a soul—but, nay, thou art right; my father will sanc- 
tion, without hesitation, what has been prompted by 
the unerring dictates of an unbiassed heart ; fortified 
with his permission, I will again return to the blest 
scenes of my truest happiness. Fare thee well; ere 
another month has passed, doubt not that we shall 
meet again, and then thou shali not debar me from my 
love.” 

They embraced in silence ; Don Alphonso received 
the old man’s blessing, and when a short time had 
elapsed, rode with his servant from the village, whilst 
Lopez slowly returned to his cottage. He found Leo- 
nora in tears, over a letter, received but then, from 
Don Alphonso, bidding her adieu, swearing eternal 
constancy to his plighted faith, and promising a speedy 
return. 

“ Dry up thy tears, girl,” said her father, “ ’tis boot- 
less to weep for joy, and of no avail to weep for grief; 
it will not call him back. But, dost thou believe these 
rash expressions of youthful love, fond and warm 
though they be? Nay, nay, ere the steel is used, its 
temper must be tried; we shall see how it bears the 
trial, then we may the better judge; let the world 
ence set its allurements before him, let him mingle 
with the gay, the noble, and the rich, and the memory 
ef our peaceful valley will seem but as a dream of the 
night, when one awakes to the more solid and splen- 
did realities of life. He will prove like yonder gaudy 
butterfly; it sips the sweets of the humble violet for 
the moment, but now rises to the tall and luxuriant 
lily, there to riot on a richer banquet.” 

“Spare, oh! spare me,” cried Leonora, “ that mor- 
tifying—that humbling thought ;—let me not think of 
him who would intrude me upon the splendid circle 
in which he moves; nay, my father, thy daughter’s 
pride kindles in her bosom; dear as Don Alphonso may 
have been, from henceforth he reigns here no longer ; 
thank heaven, I am free.” 

As the disappointed lover departed from the village, 
he was roused from a train of deep thoughtfulness, by 
a cavalcade that was approaching. It was the train 
of Don Juan d’Espazza, on his way to take possession 
of the domains devolving on him by the death of his 
brother Antonio. He has already been described as 
cunning; he was also haughty, cruel, revengeful, and 
ambitious. ‘'o this brilliant character may be added, 
avarice and sensuality ; but, to the superficial observer, 
he was the gay—the aflable—the polite—so cunningly 
had he veiled the secrets of his heart from outward 
observation. In assuming the authority in a castle, 
whose lands were not the least in the realm, he ima- 
gined that as there were none whose power he could 
fear, or whose rivalry was to be dreaded, a free license 
was given to all his desires, and an uncontrolled direc. 
tion over the actions of others. 

His first act was to discard all the former domestics 
of the castle, and supply their places with creatures of 
his own creation, who had long been trained to an 
unhesitating compliance with every beck and call. 
None but Pedro, now the butler of the castle, escaped 
this sweeping denunciation. The hands which had 
once been raised to catch the bounty of their former 
lord, were now extended in vain; the cry of anguish 
and despair, the groan of the oppressed, and the prayer 


his hard, unfeeling heart ; bu ME. 
is , unfeeling heart; but when inte 
subserved, none knew better how te amine en 
ble guise of hypocrisy. On a hot, sultry day Couns 
Juan had been riding over his extended doma;, 

was returning homeward, near the cot 

Under the refreshing shade sat a Lope. 
gaged in spinning, and singing a rustic ballad, wah 
the most beautiful simplicity. Juan was a 

with her exquisite beauty that for a moment he 
scarce believe the evidence of his sight. Fo; 
indisposition, he dismounted, and requested q 
until he should recover, while the artless 
tripped gayly to the fountain, and, drawing 9 
draught from the mountain brook, gracefully presented 
the goblet to the Count. As he drank, he 
earnestly into her face; she was abashed, and blushed 
deeply when she received the vessel from his hand 
Delighted at this evidence of feeling, he was about jp 
address her, but her venerable parent issued from the 
house, and having thus given Leonora an Opportunity 
to retire, he made a dignified, but respectful obeisance 
to the Count, who received it with all that gracious 
benignity he could so easily assume. “Thy aime,” 
said the Count. 

“I have the honour to be your Excelleney’s porter, 
Lopez—mayhap thou rememberest me, when thou 
wert yet a boy.” 

“ True, the foster brother of our lamented ki 
Ido remember thee, aad would show my good wil] 
towards one so devoted as thyself; this lodge is but g 
crazy edifice, though it is a pleasant spot ; a post within 
the castle walls may better suit thy growing age and 
infirmities.” 

“ Much gratitude is due for thy kindness ; my abode 
and office are indeed humble, but therefore more 
agreeable ; nothing could induce me to desert a dwell. 
ing where I have passed my happiest days, and where 
I still hope to close my eyes.” 

“ But thou hast a daughter” — 

“Qne,” said Lopez, “who has learned that tme 
happiness springs but from a clear conscience, and a 
contented mind ;—the wealth of courts would entice 
her in vain, to quit this spot, hallowed by the presence 
of one who loved her with a mother’s love.” 

Juan felt the rising indignation within him; a cloud 
gathered on his brow, but he strove to dispel it with 
a smile as he rose to depart. “Friend,” said he, “re- 
flection may influence thee to accept my offer; I re 
spect thy virtue, and would fain reward honesty s 
rare. ‘Sdeath!” swore the Count, as he rode away, 
“to be bearded by yonder dotard—by heaven he shall 
rue this day—his daughter, too—her virtue!—were 
she a princess of Spain, he could not be more scrupu- 
lous. Let me but lay my hand upon them, and we 
shall see of what their virtue is made—what right 
have they to it?” 

Immediately on arriving at the castle, Father Philip 
was summoned to the Count’s private closet, his advice 
asked on the mode of procedure in so delicate a case, 
and unhesilatingly given. Father Philip was not one 
of those worthy sons of the church, who, by fasting 
and penance, mortify the sinful lusts of the body, but 
being a younger son, was forced into canonicals, much 
against his own will and pleasure ; and, finding the 
profession not very likely to prove agreeable in its 
proper and legitimate use, he determined to make it 
the means of catering to those propensities which it 
afforded ample opportunity for indulging. Attached 
to the house of Count Juan, he became his guide and 
confidant, in all matters like the present, and it wat 
even whispered—in more serious transactions. 

On the following day, Leonora was alarmed by ®# 
messenger from the castle, announcing that her father, 
who had waited on the Count to receive some instruc 
lions, was suddenly seized with a convulsive fit and 





of the orphan scarcely reached—much less penetrated 


entirely deprived of the power of speech. In breath 
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Jess haste, she flew to the castle, and, in the hall, en- 
countered Father Philip. ; 

«“ Daughter,” saidvhe, “ thy father was indeed in the 
very jaws of death; the hand of heaven was heavy 
upon him, but our timely applications restored his 
strength, and he is now on a mission at the next village.” 

“How can I thank thee for thy care, or how be 
grateful for the preservation of my father’s life. On my 
knees will I pray to heaven to bless thy merciful hand, 
that was not withheld even from one like him, but 
now let me return, that I may look upon him, and be 
assured of his recovery.” 

“ Nay, daughter, as thou art here, it were worth 
thy while to behold the plendou of these apartments, 
and feast thine eyes on ‘sights which do not often fall 
in thy way. See how the tapestry that clothes these 
walls is wronght by the cunning art of man ;—the 
lofty mirrors of this corridor, reflect thy form a thou- 
sand times ;—and now we are in the library, the por- 
traits of the Count’s noble ancestors adorn the walls, 
and these closely filled shelves bear the riches of ages, 
from the poets and historians of olden time, to our 
more modern, but not less attractive authors; amuse 
thyself for a moment; rest here till I return.” 

She heeded not his parting direction, for she was 
absorbed in the contemplation of a portrait, apparently 
one of the latest. It was of a lady, lovely, though 
pale; lofty, though delicate ; a child was in her arms, 
looking sweetly into its mother’s face. So fixed was 
Leonora’s attention on this beautiful painting, so ab- 
sorbed was she in reflecting on its subject, that she 
heard not the advancing footsteps, until she felt a hand 
laid gently on her shoulder; startled, and turning 
quickly round, she beheld Count Juan standing close 
beside her, gazing intently on her face. She flew to the 
door, but it defied the utmost exertion of her strength; 
she ran to the window, but death would have been 
the consequence of attempting an escape there. The 
Count stood until she had made the last effort for free- 
dom ; he then approached her. 

“Fair maiden, fly not from me—I will do thee no 
harm ;—nay, I could not, though I would ;—my love 
for thee is too ardent ;—believe, never have I known 
@ moment's rest, since the fatal draught of water that 
thou gavest; methinks there was a poison there, for 
my heart still burns at the very recollection—see these 
fair halls, thou mayest be mistress here, speak but the 
word ; but do not thwart my love.” 

He would have proceeded, but the indignation 
which fear first smothered in Leonora’s breast at length 
burst forth. 

“Villain! monster! miscreant! insult me not with 
thy treacherous words; art thou a man, thus to attack 
a helpless maiden? nay, thou art not worthy of the 
name ; look not up, lest the lightnings of heaven blast 
thy coward soul; touch me not, or, as there is a God 
in heaven, will I tear these ill-fated features before 
thee, ay, and with thine own dagger rid me of thy 
hated presence.” With the quickness of thought she 
snatched a poniard from his girdle, and was about to 
plunge it into her breast, but he violently wrested it 
from her grasp, and threw it from him to the court 
beneath. Seeing herself at the mercy of this villain, 
Leonora sank upon her bended knees, and burst into 
tears. Again she spoke, but in tones of entreaty, rais- 
ing a hand towards the portrait of the late Countess. 

“ By her thou seest there, I entreat—I implore thee, 
release me from this disgraceful captivity ; oh! let me 
hot pray@n vain.” 

His eye followed the direction of her finger; he 
started, and struck his hand across his eyes, as if to 
shut out some horrid sight; he trembled, and grew 
deadly pale—and then stamped violently on the ground. 
Several domestics were heard without, and as soon as 
the tremor on his frame subsided, Count Juan unfas- 
tened the door. 

G2 





“ Seize this rash woman,” he shouted, as he hurled 
a key upon the ground ; “seize her, and bear her to 
the tower dungeon, there let her learn obedience :— 
fool that thou wert to drive me mad! Slaves—if an 
hour hence, yonder portrait is on these walls, it were 
an ill hour that ye were born—hence with her!” 

They raised the senseless form of Leonora, and bore 
her from the chamber. When her scattered senses 
returned, she heard bolt after bolt shoot to its place, 
with a sound like the knell to her happiness; but, con- 
scious of innocence, and ignorance of her offence, 
buoyed up her soul, and prepared it for encountering 
every vicissitude. The sun had long set in darkness, 
ere she was aroused by some one, carefully withdraw- 
ing the fastenings of her cell. Her heart beat audibly, 
and her breath grew short with terror; but, instead of 
the Count, whose return she so much dreaded, the 
benevolent countenance of Pedro cautiously intro- 
duced itself within the apartment. Seeing all safe, 
he set down a basket containing a bottle of wine and 
other refreshment, and begged Leonora to partake. 
She raised the cup to her lips, but durst not swallow 
its contents, for a dreadful horror of the Count’s re- 
venge came over her, and she laid it aside untasted. 

“Don’t be frightened, little one,” said the butler; 
“ it is not every day thou wilt light on wine like that; 
let me see—thirty years ago, did Sancho, the late 
Count’s butler, christen the cask, ‘Countess d’ Espazza,’ 
a fair lady. and a good, but (heaven rest her soul) she 
never lived to taste it; I warrant thee ‘twill raise thy 
spirits, and put nimbleness in thy limbs ;—we have a 
long way to travel before morning, and the moon don’t 
show her face till midnight.” 

“ What!”—exclaimed Leonora, “ what didst thou 
say’—long way—travel—pray, good Pedro, I have 
enough to bear, do not insult me—from thee, too, who 
hast been so kind to me, but ’tis not thy fault: if thy 
master has sent thee here to be my executioner, death 
is most welcome, but do not taunt my misery.” 

“Tut, tut, master mine no longer, no more of that 
—death! pshaw, that, is never a pleasant subject of 
consideration : but, with your leave, we will bid good- 
by to these gloomy walls, and, for to-night, the fresh: 
breeze on the mountain will do us no harm.” 

Leonora showered thanks on the blunt affection of 
Pedro, who bade her wait till the event proved him 
worthy of them. Slowly raising the cloth from the 
bottom of the huge basket which had held the provi- 
sions, he discovered a coil of strong rope, carefully 
concealed. Firmly connecting one end with the han- 
dle of the basket, the other was as securely fastened 
to an iron stanchion over the door. “Count Juan has 
not lived as long as Pedro,” said the butler, as he re- 
moved the strong bars from theif sockets in the grated 
window, and suspended his wicket carriage over its 
dizzy edge. Leonora boldly entered, and when she 
had received directions to await the butler’s return at 
the foot of the tower, she closed her eyes firmly, nor 
opened them until she felt the solid ground beneath. 
Here, alone, without a soul to respond to the fears 
that came over her, or breathe the slightest consolation, 
did she pass an anxious time. The wind whistled by 
her, and she thought she heard the bark of dogs as if 
in pursuit, but, nerved as she was in the cause of 
virtue, not a murmur escaped her lips. Footsteps were 
now audible at no great distance, and she trembled 
violently, and straining her hearing intently, she 
caught sounds of a voice; it was the voice of Pedro, 
in gmothered accents, repeating her name. He was 
soon by her side, supporting her over the uneven 
ground, and sometimes bearing her in his arms across 
the miry path. The moon suddenly shone out, and 
discovered her father’s cottage a few steps before 
them. It were in vain to attempt a description of the 
meeting between the father and daughter, but Pedro 
when first noticed, was brushing a warm tear from 
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kis eye, that would find iss way out in spite of him; 
—so strong is the sympathetic influence of genuine 
affection. Bat no time was to be lost, and although 
Leonora was greatly weakened by the day’s exciting 
events, it was necessary that the next village should 
be gained, where a chaise might be procured, to con- 
vey them to a place of greater security. Here they 
indeed arrived, but Leonora was so much exhausted, 
that it was madness to think of proceeding before the 
morning dawn, and, seeing a chaise and four drive 
into the court yard, they hastened to procure apart- 
ments. Our fugitives retired to rest, but with fear 
and trembling ; they knew too well the power of Count 
Juan, and while the provinee of Castile contained 
them, resistance were useless, or worse than useless, 
as only serving to exasperate his cruelty, and increase 
the terrors of his vengeance. By peep of day they 
arose, greatly refreshed, and were about to proceed, 
when the chaise, which had attracted their attention 
the preceding evening, dreve fapidly from the inn, 
and had not proceeded far before it was met by the 
carriage of Count Juan; the horses were all in a foam, 
and the postillions lashing them furiously. The un- 
happy Leonora here beheld the crisis of her fortunes, 
and, with a loud shriek, sunk into her father’s arms, 
and was borne by him to her apartment, where every 
defence was resorted to against intrusion or violence. 
A little water sprinkled on her face, soon recalled the 
tide of life, and blessed the distracted parent with a 
word of hope. With vacant look, she inquired where 
she was, and who had killed her father; but when 
returning reason pointed out whose form bent so anx- 
iously over her, she threw her arms around his neck, 
and bathed his face in tears. Loud and angry words 
now resounded from below, and soon heavy blows 
upon the chamber door, proclaimed the tyrant hand of 
Juan d’Espazza ; the feeble barrier was prostrated, and 
the savage stood before his victims. 

“ And so ye are tracked at last, with all your haste 
and cunning,” said he, sneeringly; “it seems, pretty 
maiden, thou wert not contented with our entertain- 
ment at the castle, and didst fly away. I will intro- 
duce thee where there are no windows to escape by, 
and no meddling fool to help thee to thy freedom.” 

“ Tyrant,” said the old man, “ what have I or mine 
done to injure thee? But 1 will not question thee ;— 
tremble, villain, for if there be justice in all Spain, 
though I seek it at the fuot of the throne, will I sne 
for vengeance on thy head; I will weary heaven till 
it reward thee for thy damnable deeds.” 

“Gray head dotard,” said the Count, “ art thou not 
my vassal, soul and body? What ho! there, drag 
them hence ; we part not again so easily.” 

In the carriage with Count Juan they were accord- 
ingly placed, and he sat, with a pistol constantly in 
his hand, for defence against hoary age, and fragile 
and effeminate youth. So cowardly is guilt! Slowly 
the jaded steeds drew their devoted burden onward 
to the village of Alcaraz;—it was high noon when 
they arrived, and the bells were ringing out a merry 
peal, while ever and anon, loud and joyous shouts rose 
on the ear. 

“ Behold,” said the Count, “ how they welcome us 
home ; listen to the chapel bells, and hear the shouts 
of ‘ Long live Espazza,’—-what think ye of vengeance 
now?” 

“It will be the heavier when the hand of heaven 
falls, for man seems to decide against us.” He sank 
back, and hid his face in his hands. They reached 
the castle court, but no one appeared—seizing a cap- 
tive with either hand, he hurried them forward to the 
great hall. As they entered, a deafening shout arose 
from the concourse within, and the Count, relaxing his 
grasp, threw the crowd aside. At the upper end of 
the hall were two strangers in conversation, their 
backs turned towards Juan. The one was of youthfal 





form, and habited fi urning 

‘ 7 in a full mourni te 

was far advanced in life, but still ‘aoe = 
Count was thunderstruck ; and rushing forward fay, 
ously towards the strangers, demanded in & Voice 
thunder, “ who it was thus dared to intrude Upom his 
castle.” They turned: but no sooner did the 
nance of the younger meet the eye of the Count, they 
he reeled backward, and would have fallen, bat i». 
covering himself, drew his sword, and placed hi 

in a posture of defence ; but the blade wavered inks 
trembling hand, while in hollow tones he " 
“ Has the tomb opened ’—who—who—who art thoy! 
—speak ; I pray thee, tell me—art thou sent 10 bid me 
come ?—off—I will not with thee.” 

The young stranger gazed on him; his eye 
fire ; he beheld before him the murderer of his mother 
and the fell poisoner of his happiness; already laa 
sword gleamed in the air, and a single moment wouy 
have repaid amp!e vengeance ; but his arm was 
—he pitied the cowering form before him, and wog 
not triumph over a fallen foe. He bade Count Jum 
rise. 

He raised himself to his knee, and once more looked 
steadfastly in the face of the stranger. There wy 
growing horror in that look ; his eyeballs started, and 
his open lips moved, but spoke not, when suddealy he 
sprung to his feet with a wild yell. 

“See, see—look yonder—a pale head flits by—it 
gasps as if it would speak—I'll catch it—Hark! there, 
there again—oh! crush it, crush it.—I thought it was 
buried in the depths of hell—a cold hand is oa me— 
see how she bleeds—one wound, two, three, four 
ah! horror !—there is blood on my hands—now a little 
spot—see how it creeps over my arms—my body 
there, there he stands, pointing at me—oh! fiend 
loose me—I burn—my brain is on fire—she laughs 
me—ha! ha! ha!—she hurls me down—I sink—j 
drown—oh! save—save”— 

His form stood sti!]—his limbs grew rigid—his eye 
still glared horribly—his teeth were closely se—ai 
he fell to the ground, a livid and disfigured corpe. 

A death-like silence pervaded the hall, at this awfil 
retribution ; for a moment every breath was hushe— 
but the next, the castle rang with joyous viee- 
“Long life to Count Ferdinand,” was the burdend 
the cry. Leonora, supported by her father, now at 
vanced ; her pale features were suffused with blue, 
as she received the warm salute of her lost Alphoum, 
now lord of the castle. A few words sufficed  e 
plain the mystery. Don Vincento de Leva, the diet 
stranger, had been travelling in that region at the time 
of the murder of the Countess and her retinue; a youy 
child, was by a servant found, exposed upon the hig 
way, and brought to him for protection and presert 
tion. He could not resist this appeal to his humanily, 
but adopted the boy as his own. ‘The apprehensm 
of a bandit, and his subsequent confession, provel 
Count Juan the vile plotter against the lives of bi 
innocent relations, for the base purpose of inheriting 
the castle of Espazza ; and that the infant of Don Vit 
centio's adoption, spared by the mercy of a hired ase 
sin, was none other than the son of Antonio d’Espamz, 
—and, to add a still darker page to this catalogue d 
crime, that Don Juan, in revenge for a refusal of the 
Donna Helena to become his wife, had cruelly mu- 
dered her with his own hand. 

When Ferdinand had recounted to his beloved le 
onora, the mysterious providence which had 
him, he presented her to Don Vincentio. * Thou hat 
indeed been a father to me,” he said, “ but for the 
the last of Espazza’s Counts had already slumbered it 
the tomb; to thee, then, let a son’s first duty be yon 
and, in that which most concerns my future happines 
a father’s will consulted, and a blessing craved. i 
thy hands only will I receive this fair maiden, worthy 
to be the gift of so generous a lord.” 
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He paused: Don Vincentio looked steadily at Leo- 
nora, and then smiling said—* A strange conceit en- 
tered my brain but now; ’tis more than twenty years 
since my bridal, and the pleasing visions of the past, 
which this fair damsel calls up, for a moment arrested 
my attention ; her dark hazel eye and fair complexion 
are so nearly like those, which were equally the 
wonder and admiration of my sainted partner's friends, 
for they belonged not to the sunny regions of Spain; 
but that is past.” 

“ Senor;” said Lopez, “ if I may speak, but joy will 
scarce allow me to be silent.” 

“ Say on, good old man, what would’st thou ?” 

“ Senor, didst thou ever lose a child?” 

“ Pray, do not ask me; the remembrance is one of 
poignant grief to me :—but yes, I did—a daughter; a 
lovely babe, whose place in the wounded hearis of its 
parents, young Ferdinand has filled: it was snatched 
away by the cruel hands of a wandering tribe of 
gipsies, in an unwary hour.” 

“ Was there aught,” asked Lopez, anxiously, “ that 
would distinguish it—any mark, or article of dress ?” 

“There was—a golden chain upon its neck, with a 
toy attached to it.” 

“Great, and all merciful God be praised,” cried the 
old man, and he fell upon his knees in an attitude of 
prayer, while the tears gushed from his aged eyes :— 
“fly to thy father’s arms, Leonora—father, behold thy 
child, thy lost, thy darling child, again restored to thy 
bosom. Kind heaven, I thank thee; now shall I die 
in peace, for my pledge is redeemed. Oh! my beloved 
lord, Antonio, if in heaven thou canst behold us mor- 
tals here on earth, smile upon and bless this virtuous 

ir.” 

Afier the first transports of joy had subsided, Lopez 
related, “ that a band of gipsies had once encamped in 
the vicinity of the town; he had visited *hem, and 
was much struck with the beauty of an infant, which 
he saw in the arms of a young woman, its dress and 
whole appearance indicating the manner in which it 
had been obtained. With no little persuasion, or tri- 
fling reward she was induced to abandon her booty, 
bat at length yielded. The child had been fostered by 
his care, and so strong an affection had he conceived 
for the little stranger, that no efforts were made to 
discover its real parents, until a higher power had 
thus revealed the truth at so happy a moment.” 

The kind preserver was overwhelmed with grateful 
acknowledgments, and Leonora, smiling through her 
tears, besought Lopez never again to leave them, but 
ever remain the same kind friend, to the deserted in- 
fant of the gipsy camp. 

The remains of the guilty murderer were interred, 
not in the consecrated ground of the chapel, but in a 
lonely spot, marked only by a rude stone, carved with 
the initials of his name. 

During the following week, the nuptials of Count 
Ferdinand and Leonora were celebrated with great 
splendour and magnificence ; their hands were united 
by a high ecclesiastical dignitary, and the nobility of 
Spain thronged the castle, to behold the beautiful 
bride, whose noble virtue had raised her to a coronet. 
Old Pedro presented a goblet of wine to his lady, 
hoping “ that she would find the Countess d’Espazza 
as palatable now as in the tower dungeon.” Happi- 
ness reigned in every bosom, joy beamed on every 
face, and while all viewed with horror the awful 
recompense of guilt, their admiration and delight 
Was unbounded at a triumph of virtue so rare and 
exalted. 


_ 


TH™ SEASONS OF THE ANTIPODES. 


Tue inhabitants of a place occupying a position on 
the surface of the globe directly opposite to our own 





country are called our Antipodes, a name derived from 

two Greek words meaning opposite and foot. If Ho- 

bart Town, the capital of Van Dieman’s Land, were 

about fourteen hundred miles farther east, and about 

five hundred farther south, the inhabitante of that 

place and the inhabitants of London would stand with 

their feet planted exactly against each other. As it is, 

the difference in longitude occasions a difference be- 

tween the time of the day with them and with us of 
nearly ten hours—or, when it is noon, for example, 

with us, it is about ten o'clock at night with them. 

The more remarkable difference, however, between 

their situation and onrs is that arising from the circum- 

stance that we lie on the one side of the equator, and 

they nearly at as great a distance on the other. The 

consequence is, that when it is winter in England, it 

is summer in Van Dieman’s Land; when winter there, 
summer here; and that all the appearances of the year, 
in short, are completcly reversed in the two countries. 

Thus the spring quarter of the Van Dieman’s Land 

year begins in September, on the first day of which 
month, as is seen by the Calendar in the Van Dieman’s 
Land Almanack, the sun rises and sets at the same 
hours as it does with ns on the 4th of March ; and the 
day is lengthening, as in our spring. It continues to 
do so till the 21st of December (our shortest day,) when 
it is at the longest; and then it gradually diminishes 
in length through the summer and autumnal months 
of January, February, March, April, and May, till on 
the 21st of June (our longest day) it reaches the utmost 
limit of its contraction. The latitude of Hobart Town, 
however, not being quite so high as ours, the longest 
day there is not so long, nor the shortest day so short, 
as with us. The length of their 2lst of December is 
about 15 hours 12 minutes, that of our 21st of June 
being 16 hours 34 minutes; and that of their 21st of 
June is 8 hours 48 minutes, that of our 21st of Decem- 
ber being only 7 hours 44 minutes. Our earliest sun- 
rise is at 43 minutes past 3, theirs at 24 minutes past 
4; our latest sunset is at 17 minutes past 8, theirs at 
36 minutes past 7. At no period of the year, therefore, 
do their days either increase or decrease so fast as 
ours. In reviewing the different seasons with refer- 
ence to this particular of the continuance of the sun 
above the horizon, it may be stated generally that 
September, October, and November in Van Dieman’s 
Land answer nearly to March and April in England ; 
December, January, and Fe there, to May, June, 
July, August, and about the first third of September 
with us; March, April, and May there, to the remain- 
der of September, October, and the first third of No- 
vember with us; and June, July, and August there, 
to the remainder of November, December, January, 
and February here. There are other circumstances, 
however, besides the mere length of the days, which 
affect the progress of the seasons; and therefore the 
succession of the natural appearances of the year in 
the two countries will not be found to follow exactly 
the commencement and close of these corresponding 
periods. e 

a 


FEMALE LEANDER. 


Tue Duchess of Chevereux, who was for the first 
time at the court of England, in 1638, swam across 
the Thames, in a frolic, near Windsor. On this occa- 
sion some verses were composed by Sir J. M. contain- 
ing these lines :— 


“ But her chaste breast, cold as the cloister’d nun, 
Whose frost to crystal might congeal the sun, 
So glar’d the stream, that pilots, there afloat, 
Thought they might safely land without a boat; 
July had seen the Thames in ice involv’d, 

Had it not been by her own beams dissoly’d.” 
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SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, 


A. M. 


Second Series —No. VII.—Passage of the Red Sea. 


_—— 


And the Lord said unto Moses, stretch out thine band over the sea, that the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon their 


borsemen. 


And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to his strength when the morning appeared} and the Egyptians fled against it; and 


the Lord overthrew the Ecyptians in the midst of the sea. 


And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them: there remained mot so 


much as one of them. 


——— 


Day’s glories are expiring. In the west, 

The sun has canopied his sapphire throne 
With clouds of paly gold, whose billowy folds, 
Softened in shadow, far o’er ether blend 

With the gray tapestry of early night. 
Beneath his parting smile, the tranquil sea 
Glows like the cheek of beauty; and his rays 
Burnish the towers of Migdol, and incinct, 

As with a crown of gold, the giant head 

Of Pihahiroth, that looks grimly down, 

Like a gray sentinel upon the sea. 


In a deep shadow, like a mantle flung 
At the broad mountain’s base, the weary tribes 
Of Israel repose their aching heads ; 
Or in the plashing cascade cool the limbs, 
Red with the Egyptian scourge ; and with the breath 
Of the hot sunbeams ievered, as their feet 
Traced with the trickling blood, the desert sands. 
There is a Sabbath stillness on the air, 
Sacred to holy thought, and to repose ; 
And those that slumber, wander in sweet dreams 
By living fountains, where the oil and vine 
Wed their enamoured boughs—while in the hearts 
Of those, whose sturdier sinews had not sunk 
Into oblivion’s rest; the fount of joy 
Was gushing, as their solemn, voiceless prayer, 
Went up to heaven, like incense. 
Hark! a sound 
Comes lumbering on the air—’tis not the crash 
Of meeting pines upon the mountain’s top, 
The rage of warring winds, nor the loud rush 
addened waters ‘gainst the rock-ribbed shore. 
, Israel, from your slumbers! Rise! The foe 
Comes with his hosts to battle. Far and wide, 
From either mountain, wildly down the vale 
The martial tide is sweeping, with a voice, 
Tumultuous as the sea—charivts and horse, 
And spearmen, in the panoply of war. 
Where is your succour, Israel? Darkly lower 
Baalzephron’s battlements, and Migdol down 
Fenced with a triple battlement of spears ; 
Above you, the precipitous mountain crags 
Throw their eternal barriers—the mad sea 
Before you lashes into foam its waves, 
While in the rear the oppressor’s falchion gleams, 
Bared for promiscuous murder; till each limb, 
t erst bedewed with sweat Egyptia’s soil, 
forth th’ enriching treasure of its blood. 


Night has assumed her sceptre. The pale stars 
Are in their silent watch-towers, and the moon 

Is gazing down in sadness, through a veil 

Of cloudy sackcloth, like a new-made bride 
Arrayed in widow’s weeds, as on the air 

Of the still evening comes the rushing sound 

Of wild destruction’s wings. Upon a rock 

That overlooked the sea, with brow unblanched, 
And calm as summer evening, Moses stood, 

While stone and curse assailed him, and the shout 





Of the advancing foemen louder pealed. 
And, when the aspirations of his heart 
Mounted to heaven, upon the wings of faith, 
He stretched his rod upon the heaving sea, 
And, with th’ Eternal’s delegated power, 
Issued his mandate to the obedient wave. 


Now Israel’s murmurs cease, and every eye 

Is turned upon the ocean, where the deep 

Is cleft asunder to its rocky bed, 

And the vast waters curl on either side, 

Back on themselves, like parchment scrolls, and stand 
Immovable as adamantine walls, 

Guarding some palace of the far down sea. 

The fiery column, on whose shaft were graved 

The hieroglyphics of the terrible God, 

Moving in solemn majesty, aspires 

To heaven, betwixt the hosts—a battlement 

Reared by th’ Almighty’s hands, from which his amile,. 
In radiance beams on Israel, and his form 

Falls on their foes in darkness, like the folds 

Of the broad ebon bannerets of death. 

Deep awe has sealed in silence every lip, 

And filled each heart with reverence: and with step, 
Slow paced and solemn, Israel’s hosts descend 

Into the chambers of the mighty deep, 

Lit by th’ Almighty’s watch-fire, and imprint, 

Mid gems and rosy shells, the print of feet, 

Upon the sanded pavements of the sea. 


Onward they move, still onward, in a line, 
Long and continuous, till the mighty stars 
Are weary in their places, and their light, 
Like beauty’s eyes, with watching has grown dim; 
And, on the mountain tops, the sober gray 
Of morn hangs like a veil—then comes a sound, 
Loud as the voice of thunders—’tis the shout 
Of Egypt’s hosts pursuing, and the roar 
Of her dread chariots, down the rocky vale. 
Upon the further shore now Israel stood, 
And saw advancing through the sea defile, 
Egyptia’s warriors, like the locust swarms 
That darkens all her borders. 

Lo! the clouds 
Are sweeping wildly through the upper heaven, 
And float their sable banners, to enlist 
The elements to battle. The pale stars, 
And the wan moon have muffled in dark robes 
Their fearful faces; while in thunder peals, 
The knell of desolation, and the sea, 
In acclamation, utters back the sound. 


The hour of retribution now has come! 

Howl for thy crimes, oh, Egypt! for the tears 

Of childless mothers, and the smoking blood 

Of murdering sucklings to the throne of heaven 
Have called aloud for vengeance. Smite thy breast, 
And bow thy head in sorrow, impious king! 

For never from thy palace towers, thy eye 

In pride, again shall wander o’er the vale, 
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The dark Nile waters. And ye warriors howl, 
Who thirst for blood like tigers; for no more 
Shall ye behold the inmates of your homes ; 
Nor by their dark-eyed mother’s side, at eve, 
Drink in the music of your children’s laugh, 
In gambol on the cottage-shaded turf— 

The day of doom is dawning. Ere the sun 
Mount to his throne meridian, shall the pride 
Of armies perish, and the shades of death 
Despoil the gleam of diadem and spear. 


From the dark foldings of the tempest’s robe, 
Chequered with stripes of livid flame, the storm 
Streams in wild fury; while along the vault 

Of echoing heaven, in deep thunder rolls 

The Almighty’s car of vengeance, with red steeds, 
Winged with the fiery lightning —The loud winds 
Have waked their strength to battle, and they seize 
The giant billows’ sampson locks—the sea 

Leaps upward from its caverns, till the foam 

Falls like a silver tissue o’er the clouds— 

With swelling volume booms the fearful sound, 
As tempest driven, the roaring waves approach 
Each other, o’er the watery defile, 

Arching the way of death, and then recede 

In wild disorder. Fiercely came a cry, 

Above the wind, above the waters’ roar, 

Above the thunder’s peal, that awful voice 

Of Anguish went to heaven, as the deep 

Resumed her wonted empire, and engorged 

In her tremendous jaws, the myriad hosts, 
Polluting, with unbidden tread, her halls. 


Sunlight is on the hills. ‘The beaming smile 
Of deity, upon the moving clouds, ' 
Has painted blushes—the soft wooing winds 
Sport with the waves in dalliance—the green groves 
Wave their glad wings in joyance, and the vales, 
With their bright streams, and every element, 
By which th’ Almighty had rebuked the race, 
Stiffnecked and stubborn, look complacent on 
The floating bodies, floating o’er the sea, 

Like the strewed planks of shipwreck. 


—. 
TO THE MEMORY OF —-. 
“ Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 


To live with them is far less sweet, 
Than to remember thee.” 


Sue hath perished in her beauty, with the delicate 
spring flowers, 

Like them too bright, too frail to bide earth’s chilling 
blasts and showers ; 

The winds have scattered leaf by leaf the rose-tree’s 
transient bloom, 

And the dearest and the loveliest first are gathered to 
the tomb! 


Why should the heart’s most cherished hopes thus 
evanescent be, 

When to its broken links of love we cling so ten- 
derly ?— 

The bright hair that was braided on the meek and 
sinléss brow— ’ 

The smile that lighted up her home—oh, where, where 
are they now? 


The place is vacant by the hearth, and at the house 
of prayer, 
The low-breathed music of her voice no longer rises 


And wh heir | 
en to their lone father’s side th orphan 
dren steal, F cai 


We weep that she is gone for aye who 
thus to kneel. . Maught them 


We weep—why should we weep for her, 
a brighter mw ' ‘who fom 
ks down upon the loving hearts she left ; 

here? es 

Oh! are not they the ones most blest to whom ‘4; 
early given, “ 

With spirits all unstained by sin, to pass from earth t 
heaven? ee 


ne connie” 
Original. 
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As the sea’s restless waves roll back to the 
And embrace every rock that its waters haye kuown, 
Doth the mind turn to objects it cherished before, 
And cling fondly around them, where’er we gy 
thrown. 


Yes, our friendship rekindles, though friends May have 


pass’d, 
And the lips may be wither’d, that smil’d at our tear, 
Still a sensitive heart will be true to the last, 
Since time cannot blight—but it always endear, 


I have felt the keen pang, and since smiled at my fate, 
For I lov’d with devotion, a maid who was fiir, 
Yet that ardent devotion, which naught could abate, 
By a touch of pollution was turn’d to despair. 


For she grew to perfection—her ringlets would vie 
With the softness and lustre that shone in her eye, 

But a rival usurped all the charms that were mine, 

And in blasting my hopes has advanc’d my declin. 


She was fair as the tulip, Love dimpled her face, 
And each hour developed some magical grace, 
But alas! ihe foul hemlock entwined round if dem, 
And blighted its freshness, and poisoned its gem. 


Say, what language is touching as this of the eyet 
What appeal so resistless as that of a sigh? 

What conveys half such bliss, or such ecstatic thaves, 
As a smile when it comes, or a blush as it goes 


wanes ) 
A FRAGMENT. 


AND is it life to wear within myself 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul’s sepulchre—for I have ceased 

To justify my deeds unto myself— 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 

[An Eagle passes. 
Whose happy flight is highest unto heaven, 
Well may’st thou swoop so near me.—I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward or above, 

With a pervading vision. Beautiful! .s 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious in its action and itself! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereign—we, 
Half dust, half Deity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 

A conflict of its elements, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are—what they name not to themselves, 








there— 


And trust not to each other. 
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Ir was now the latter end of September, and no 
invitation. This calamity never happened before.— 
It will be well to ascertain the cause, and if possible, 
the remedy, so that there shall be no recurrence of 
this affliction—Upon my honour, and on the word of 
a gentleman, it can be no common circumstance—this 
strange lack of respect and consideration for a man of 
my standing in the world of fashion! Out of this 
house it will be impossible to emerge during the win- 
ter.—I should be ruined—positively disgraced for ever 
—were it known that Dick Gossamer was ever even 
suspected of being within fifty miles of the metropolis 
at this season. I must restrict myself inviolately to 
my den—and live upon my own fat, as is (fabulously, 
I incline to believe) related by the Zoological Buffon, 
of the bear—Alas! that such ursine examples should 
be permitted to extend themselves to gentlemen of 
acknowledged pretensions! What would my friend 
Dunderhead think, now, were he to be apprized that 
the foolish, the absurd delicacy, that withheld him 
from his accustomed invitation to me, under the idea 
that I was previously engaged at the Trevors’, has 
actually left me alone in this vile city; like a small 
but exquisite pearl in a large and shapeless oyster- 
shell; or a diamond of the first water in a quarry of 
the most confirmed granite. But this is to walk upon 
two legs, and be upon speaking terms with humanity! 

The room to which I confine myself, or rather 
wherein I am perforce immured, is, there cannot be a 
doubt of it, in every respect unsatisfactory and base. 
It is not a room—it is a small square cage or case— 
contrived and built by a maniac for a madman, or for 
such as intend to send their brains on a speculation 
to the regions of confusion and chaos. It commands 
an extensive prospect of the red sea of interminable 
tiles and»stately chimney pots, from whose mouths 
the wreathing smoke ascends with difficulty into the 
smoky air, and around whose rims the civic sparrow 
doth, ever and anon, hop, skip, and jump;—I am tired 
of gazing at it| What then is to be done to while 
away some small portion of the great desert of time, 
over which I am doomed to travel—a very minute 
share of whose sand is contained in the hour-glass ? 
Each day is one eternity and a piece over —it gets on 
as slowly as a man with a wooden leg, and that his 
only one. I have counted accurately the number of 
times in which the pattern of the carpet is redupli- 
cated ;—I have done the same with the paper on the 
wall, and am now about to plunge into a desperate 
attempt to discover the longitude of my chamber. But 
no—that must be reserved to another occasion. A 
thought strikes me.—I will commit to writing a few 
occurrences of my past life—such as may operate as 
a warning to youth—for [ purpose to hold a moral in 
view, if I can find one, and to run it down likewise, if 
i can but contrive to keep pace with my own earnest 
desires and intentions. 

My father, whose relish for pleasure was of a keen 
and exquisite nature, unhappily forgot, during the 
pursuit of that capricious phantasm, that there was a 
human being expanding into ripening manhood, whose 
legitimate comforts were subject to abridgment in 
consequence of such reckless irregularities; in other 
words, when my father was gathered to his fathers, 
the residue of his property was fatally inadequate to 
the maintenance of his offspring, in that profuse ele- 
gance and expense to which he had, unhappily for me, 
«ceustomed himself. Upon entering into a scrutiny of 
his affairs, a few miserable hundreds alone remained; 
oné)or two infallible remedies for the gout; an almost 
infinite multiplicity of empty bottles; and a pyramid 
of corks in number exceeding the sands of the ocean, 





or the stars of the firmament. Calling me to him 
shortly before he breathed his last, he admonished me 
of many things proper to be held in memory by the 
young and inexperienced, which, however, I have 
forgotten; but one particular branch of his subject I 
remember perfectly. “Boy,” said he, (I was three- 
and-twenty) “ boy—listen to words of gold. Marry— 
a—rich—heiress—as soon as you can—plenty to be 
had for asking—no alternative—think upon it.” He 
dismissed me with a paternal longe with his crutch; 
and a few days after expired. 

This short bar of gold was ever present before 
me. I turned it every way. I examined it tho- 
roughly and with marvellous acumen. The advice was 
sound—there was something oracular in it. The 
pauses in which it was spoken were thrilling —*“ Marry 
—a—rich—heiress.” [ would do so. But how? It 
is easy to do many things. It is easy to say witha 
daring disregard of natural phenomena, “ pluck figs 
from thistles”—it is not difficult to utter confidently 
“find the philosopher’s stone”’—to reckon without 
one’s host is easy—but to pay the reckoning is not so. 
My energies, then, were to be directed towards the 
completion of the task laid before me by solemn ad- 
monition. 

I plunged into the vortex of fashionable society to 
which my family and accomplishments admitted me 
at once; I disregarded nothing, however slight, that 
could add to the many unexceptionable qualities I 
before possessed—Who rode a better horse in the 
park than myself? Who dressed so well? Whose 
album verses were so polished—so various—so senti- 
mental—so complete as my own? Whose voice was 
a more elastic and complying second—or more im- 
passioned in a solo? Who played upon a flute so 
divinely? Who danced so nimbly—so buoyantly—so 
fashionably? All these were attractions of no common 
order.—I traversed the vast region of compliment—I 
pierced into the mazy sinuosities of flattery—I ex- 
plored the terra incognita of agreeable amenities—I 
looked out for all conceivable opportunities of pleasing, 
with the expressive glance of a well-bred lynx, or an 
amiable basilisk. How did the graceful tendril of a 
curl, hanging by the ear of beauty, vibrate to the insi- 
nuating whisper, or the premeditated, unconscious 
sigh? “How can you beso fooiish, Mr. Gossamer,” 
was a more grateful sound to me, than an imputa- 
tion of sagest wisdom from older lips; and the gentle 
stroke of a fan created more rapture in me than if I 
had been thrust into an estate by a magician’s wand, 
or struck into knighthood by the king himself: I be- 
came a source of corroding envy to my competitors. 
Heirs to estates feared me ; younger brothers despaired, 
and went to the wars as food for powder, and proven- 
der for the grave; or hanged themselves—or settled 
down into cynical bachelorhood—or were no more 
heard of. Eye-glasses were worn out by too incessant 
gazing at me—sighs and curses followed me—* Lucky 
fellow, that Gossamer—you'll find he’ll marry a for- 
tune.” Many a true word spoken in jest; alas! many 
an unconscious falsehood uttered gravely. 

It was now, however, high time to fulfil these pre- 
dictions. Lady Margaret Vernon was a young lady 
who exactly filled up the ideal outline of elegance, 
beauty, fashion, and fortune, which my somewhat fas- 
tidious taste had been long engaged in depicting. 
There was, at the same time, a volatility of wit—a 
capricious gayety—a flightiness—if I may so speak, 
about Lady Margaret, that rendered it not a little 
difficult to attract her to that great point whereto I 
was naturally striving to arrive by sudden and con- 
clusive process. Upon my life, if she had been sus- 
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ceptible of the softer emotions of the soul, it strikes me 
that I should have been the very person to have ex- 
cited them. But she could not understand sentiment. 
She was a female stoic ; an exquisite piece of petrified 
frostwork, whom no warmth could melt, and no con- 
ceivable ardour was sufficient even to move. 

We were, however, the best friends in life ; perpe- 
tually and reciprocally exchanging scintillations of 
wit and coruscations of fancy, sufficient, one might 
have supposed, to have begotten mutual esteem and 
affection.. But not so. While I was laying out and 
improving, by mental anticipation, her estate, and con- 
gratulating myself upon the delightful incumbrance 
attached to it, she was, I am now inclined to imagine, 
however incredible it may appear, utterly unconscious 
of my speculations; and, in a word, not bestowing a 
thought upon me. Strange perverseness, if not repre- 
hensible folly! I was sitting one day with her, whom 
it had long ago become my custom to consider my 
own, as surely as concurrent circumstances gave me 
a legitimate warrant of supposition. I had artfully 
approached the subject upon which I was about to lay 
open my whole heart. I had touched upon friendship 
—I was verging on the soft theme of love. 

“Do you not think, Lady Margaret, that friendship 
is too cold a term—too frigid a phrase” — 

“For what, may I inquire?” said Lady Margaret, 
with a strangely indifferent surprise. 

“For what, dear Madam,” said I with animation ; 
“ for the glowing—the genial warmth of admiration— 
of respect—esteem—loye—w hich’’—and I here resort- 
ed to one knee and sighed piteously—* I feel for you.” 

“ For me?” said her ladyship coolly, elevating her 
delicately pencilled eyebrows, and exquisitely-turned 
shoulders, and extending her fair hands deprecatingly 
towards me, “ why the man’s distressingly insane ; 
afflictingly deranged ; what dost say, poor Gossamer— 
dyingly devoted to me? You rave most wretchedly.” 

“ Nay, my dear Lady Margaret—this is cruel” — 

“Mercy preserve thy poor wits, Gossamer,” she 
continued ; “rise, I beseech you, and leave these 


scenes‘of pastoral sentiment to younger people. Now 
you positively have lost my friendship for ever. But 
it’s the way with you all, and I foresaw this. You 


have been growing distressingly dull these many weeks 
—excessively foolish, certainly. I must really leave 
you till yon recover your senses; adieu!” So saying, 
and waving her hand courteously as she approached 
the door, her ladyship swam from the apartment. 

It is my firm belief that if I ever appeared the per- 
fect resemblance, the express image of a fool, it must 
have been at this moment. I arose from my knees 
with all the effort of an elephant newly burdened ; 
and measuring the room distractedly twice or thrice 
with gigantic strides, deparied the house. Within a 
year of this period, Lady Margaret married a marquis! 
Incredible short-sightedness! 

But although Mark Antony lost the world for a 
woman; and although I would hardly have lost this 
woman for the world; yet fate will have its way, 
and it would have been bad philosophy and worse 
sense to have despaired. With this feeling it was that 
I proceeded to insinuate myself into the favourable 
opinion of the three Misses Strangeways, daughters of 
a rich retired East India Director. I had become more 
moderate in my views. Commoners are not despicable 
when nobility is not to be had. Now, if these ladies 
had been volatile and uncertain as the graces—mys- 
terious as the fates—and ugly as the furies, it would 
have been no sort of consequence to me. I would woo 
forthwith, and win presently, one of them. That was 
a resolve. There seemed to be no conceivable diffi- 
culty in the case; and, happily enough, there was no 
choice or preference to be made amongst them: Miss 
Amalthea, Miss Lucretia, and Miss Rose, possessed no 


d in oth re 
person ; and in er respects were . . 
each other. So far, well. I was oa the ene 
terms with the family, and it was the plaj thing 
in life to me, that the moment I 

Amalthea, Miss Lucretia and Mies Tee wear 
template, if not execute, some shocking result of a 
in the form of a sentimental suicide. But that 
must, nevertheless, be made ; Miss Amalthea 

ways must, it was settled, (by me) become Mn Gos 
samer. 

I had entered the garden one morning, TOpeRing 
surprise the ladies, by making my pk = 
the green before the window of a small room in Which 
1 knew it was their custom to sit, “ Printing their 
thoughts in lawn;” or, in other words, plying thei 
needles at embroidery or other fine work. A shout of 
unseemly laughter, however, proceeding from thy 
apartment, begat an irresistible curiosity that caysej 
me to coast closely by the side of the house, til] Im 
rived within half a yard of the window; where, unde 
pretence of plucking a refractory rose, I could liste, 
with respectable security. “ Will Fieryphiz be here 
to-day, I wonder,” said Miss Rose ; with wicked em. 
phasis. (I possessed a ruddy glow or bloom of com, 
plexion that made this question important, and jg 
settlement desirable.) “Oh! I don’t know,” repliel 
Miss Lucretia, peevishly; “and I’m sure it signifies 
very little whether he comes or not. The man i 
growing quite troublesome.” I drew nearer the win. 
dow by twenty inches at least, and prepared my ear 
for the reception of the most attenuated and feeble 
sounds in nature. I could hear the needles darting 
through the embroidery with painful distincines 
“ Disagreeable as he may be,” resumed Miss Lucretia, 
“T think we know one to whom Mr. Gossamer is far 
from indifferent.” 

I was now crouching close under the window; ani 
only fearful lest the palpitations of my heart shoud 
become audible. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Rose, with a somewhat enviow 
bitterness of tone, “ it is well the horrid fellow shoud 
be interesting somewhere; for I know he’s about» 
put a certain question to Amalthea.” 

“To me!” shrieked that person with a vulgar shout 
—* that knight of the rueful countenance interesting 
to me !—ha! ha! ha!—Now, I really think, dear girl, 
that you are the favoured objects of his heat I 
cannot conceive how you could imagine—but you'r 
only quizzing—the odious creature is quite e bore 
me,I assure you. But, mercy on us, how dark ifs 
grown! We shall have a storm.” 

Three pair of eyes were simultaneously elevated 
towards the window, and beheld me leaning wih 
folded arms upon the window-sill, with a face directed 
to them, more in sorrow than in anger. A triple 
scream, blended indistinguishably together, followed 
rapidly; and a rushing of muslin, as of several whit 
winds, ensued. They had retired precipitately. | 
crept in at the window with a heavy heart, and it 
dited a few words, bidding a respectful farewell » 
the culpably calumnious spinsters, who had so cruelly 
trifled with my peace. 

But wherefore should I detail the several gradations 
from joyous hope to miserable despair—from 
confidence in my own particular qualifications, ® 
desperate scepticism in the efficacy of all mortal attrae 
tions? My relative position with regard to society,! 
found in a few years amazingly altered. I found mp 
self in a false position. Far from conceiving that evey 
woman was mine by voluntary choice, it became @ 
obstinate problem with me whether I could prevail @ 
any woman to take me; and this, unconditionally @ 
my own part. The late Mr. Gossamer was alt 
wrong in his views upon this point. Me 
siderations are, I find, too prevalent to render succe® 





individuality of character; were very much alike in 


even practicable. Is it to be believed that I have 
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been frequently required to state the amount and ex- 
tent of my property to grasping fathers and narrow- 
minded guardians? : 

] am now two-and-forty years of age. I am falling 
into the sere. My situation is all but desperate. My 
spirits are broken, and my nerves shattered. My 

ts are becoming strangely limited and confined, 
and I shall be overtaken by despair. I am known— 
I speak it emphatically—I ari known at Brighton. 1 
am looked upon slightingly at Leamington. Harrow- 
gate and Scarborough have seen me_ too often ; and 
even Ramsgate holds me in suspicion. I am becom- 
ing the mockery of the milliner, and the scorn of the 
sempstress. Ladies’ maids will soon laugh at me, and 
I shall reap but the bitter and scoffing smile of the 
scullion. I will advertise. 

So 
GRETNA MARRIAGES. 


“On the west bank of the Sark, near its junction 
with the sea,” says a modern Tourist, “ lies the famous 
parish of Graitney. This place is still resorted to, as 
it has been during the last seventy years, by runaway 
couples from the sister kingdom. A man of the name 
of Llliott, residing at the village of Springfield, about 
a mile from the church and village of Graitney, is the 
principal person employed on these occasions. The 
trade was founded by a tobacconist of the name of 
Joseph Paisley, who died so late as the year 1814. 
The common phrase, Gretna Green, arose from his first 
residence, which was at Megg’s Hill, on the common 
or green between Graitney and Springfield, to the last 
of which villages (one of modern erection) he removed 
for convenience sake, in 1791.” 

The state of the trade at Gretna Green in 1791, is 
thus delineated by the masterly hand of Pennat. “The 
resort of all amorous couples, whose union is forbidden 
by parents and guardians. There a young couple may 
be instantly united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a black- 
smith; who marry from two guineas a job to a dram 
ef whiskey ; but the price is generally adjusted by the 
information of the postilions from Carlisle, who are in 
the pay of one or the other of the above worthies ; but 
even the drivers, in case of necessity, have been known 
to undertake the sacerdotal office. This place is dis- 
tinguished from afar by a small plantation of firs, the 
Cyprian grove of the place; a sort of landmark for 
fugitive lovers. As I had a great desire to see the 
High Priest, by stratagem I succeeded; he appeared in 
form of a fisherman, a stout fellow in a blue coat, roll- 
ing round his solemn chops a quid of tobacco of no 
common size. One of our party was supposed to come 
to explore the coast; we questioned him about his 
price, which, after eyeing us attentively, he left to our 
honour. The church of Scotland does what it can to 
prevent these clandestine matches; but in vain; for 
those couples despise the fulmination of the kirk, as 
excommunication is the only penalty it can inflict.” 

Mr. M’Diarmid, of the “ Dumfries Courier,” has 
given the following still livelier picture of the present 
or recent state of the trade. “There are,” says he, 
“two rival practitioners at Springfield, one of whom 
married Paisley’s grand-daughter, and fell heir to his 
office, in much the same way that persons acquire the 
right of vending quack medicines. Still the other gets 
a good deal of custom; and here, as in every thing 
else, competition has been favourable to the interests 
of the public. Though a bargain is generally made 
beforehand, a marriage-monger who has no rival to 
fear, might fix his fee at any sum he pleased ; and in- 
stances have occurred, in which the parties complained 
that they have been too heavily taxed. Not long before 
my visit to Springfield, a young English clergyman, 
Ww failed to procure his father’s consent, arrived 
for rpose of being married without. The fee 

ed was thirty guineas—a demand at which his 





reverence demurred, at the same time stating that 
though he had married many a couple, his highest fee 
had never exceeded half a guinea. The clergyman, 
in fact, had not so much money about him ; but it was 
agreed that he should pay £10 in hand and grant a 
promisrory note for the balance ; and the bill, certainly 
a curiobity of its kind, was regularly negotiated through 
a Carlisle banking-house, and as regularly retired at 
the time appointed. And here I must mention a cir- 
cumstance which has not been provided for in the late 
bill anent combinations, though it manifestly tends to 
augment the tax en irregular marriages. 

« At Springfield there are two inns, as well as two 
priests, one ef which each of the latter patronizes ex- 
clusively. More than this, the house at which a lover 
arrives at Springfield depends entirely upon what inn. 
he starts from at Carlisle. Though he may wish to 
give a preference, and issue positive orders on the 
subject, these. orders are uniformly disobeyed. The 
postboys will only stop at one house, and that for the 
best of all reasons—that the priest, knowing the value 
of their patronage, goes snacks with them in the pro- 
ceeds. Except in cases of sickness or absence, the 
priests never desert their colours: all the guests of the 
one house are married by Mr. , and of the other, 
by Mr. Elliott ; so that those who are most deeply con- 
cerned have very little to say in the matter. (From 
first to last indeed, it may be said that the fond pair 
are, as it were, passively transported from their own 
homes of single blessedness, at once into a foreign 
country and a state of matrimony, without any pains 
on their part but simply what consists in ‘ paying as 
they go along.’) In this way something like a mono- 
poly still exists; and what is more strange still, not 
only the post boy who drives a couple, but his com- 
panions and the whole litter of the inn yard are per- 
mitted to share in the profits of the day. The thing 
is viewed in the light of a windfall, and the proceeds 
are placed in a sort of fee-fund, to be afierwards shared: 
in such proportions as the parties see fit. Altogether, 
the marrying business must bring a large sum annually 
into Springfield. Indeed, an inhabitant confessed that 
it is ‘the principal benefit and support of the place,’ 
although he might have added that smuggling ‘has 
lately become a rising and rival means of subsistence. 

“ Upon an average, three hundred couples are mar- 
ried, and half a guinea is the lowest fee that is ever 
charged. But a trifle like that is only levied from 
poor and pedestrian couples, and persons:even in the 
middle ranks of life are compelled to pay much more 
handsomely. Not long before I visited Springfield, a 
gentleman had given £40; and, independently of the 
money that is spent in the inns, many hundreds must 
annually find their way into the pockets of the priests 
and their concurrents, the posi boys. In its legal effect, 
the ceremony performed at Gretna merely amounts to 
a confession before witnesses, that certain persons are 
man and wife ; and the reader is aware that little more 
is required to constitute a marriage in Scotland—a 
marriage which may be censured by church courts, 
which is perfectly binding in regard to property and 
the legitimacy of children. Still, a formula has consi- 
derable value in the eyes of the priests, who, I believe, 
read a considerable part of the English marriage ser- 
vice, offer up a prayer or two, require the parties to 
join hands, sign a record, &c. &c. At my request, Mr. 
Elliott produced his marriage record, which, as a public 
document is regularly kept, and which, to say the 
truth, would require to be so, seeing that it is some- 
times tendered as evidence in court. 

“Tt only remains to be added, that an attempt was- 
made in the General Assembly of 1826, to have this 
system suppressed, but without effect. ee — 
in some degree necessary as a sort of safety-valve to 
the rigid system of the English’church in regard to 
matrimony. 
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A YRetry severe fit of indispesition, which, under 
the name of a nervous fever, hes made a prisoner of 
me for some weeks past, and is but slowly leaving me, 
has reduced me to an ineapacity of reflecting upew any 
topic foreign to itself. Expect no healthy conclusions 
from me this month, reader: | can offer you only sick 
men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such: for 
what else is it but a magnificent dream for a man to 
lie a bed, and draw day-light curtains about him; and, 
shutting out the sun, to induce a total oblivion of all 
the works which are going on under it? To become 
insensible to all the operations of life, except the beat- 
ings of one feeble pulse ? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed. How 
the patient lords it there! what caprices he acts with- 
out control! how king-like he sways bis pillow— 
tambling, and tossing, and shifting, and raising, end 
lewering, and thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, 
to the ever- varying requisitionsof his throbbing temples. 

He changes sides ofiener than a politician. Now 
he lies full length, then half-length, obliquely, trans- 
versely, head and feet quite across the bed ; and nope 
aceuses him of tergiversation. Within the four cur- 
tains he is absolute. They are his Mare Clausum 

How sickness enlarges the dimensiens of a man’s 
self to himself! he is his own exclusive object. Su- 
preme selfisiness is inculeated upon him as his only 
duty. °Tis the Two Tables of Law to him. He 
has nothing to think of but hew to get well. What 
passes out of doors, or within them, so he hear not the 

jasring of them, affects him not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned im the 
event of 2 lawsuit, which was to be the making or the 
merring of his dearest friend. He was to be seen 
trudging about upon this man’s errand to fifty quarters 
of the town at onee, jogging this witness, refreshing 
that solicitor. The cause was to have come on yes- 
terday. He is absolutely as indifferent to the decision, 
as if it were a question to be tried at Pekin. - Perad- 
vemure from seme whispering going on about the 
house, not intended for his hearing, he picks up enough 
te make him understand, that things went eross-grain- 
ed in the Court yesterday, and his friend is ruined. 
Bat the word “friend,” and the word “ ruin,” disturb 
hins no more than so mueh jargon. He is not to think 
of any thing but how to get better. 

What a world of foreign cares are merged in that 
absorbing consideration ! 

He has put on the strong armour of sickness, he is 
Wwrapt in the eallous hide of suffering; he keeps his 
sympathy, like some curious vintage, under trusty lock 
and key, for his own use only. . 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to him- 
self; he yearieth over himself; his bowels are even 
mehed within him, to think what he suffers; he is not 
ashamed t0 weep over himself. 

Hes for ever plotting how to dosome good to him 
self; studying little stratagems, and artificial allevia- 
tens. 

He makes the most of himsclf; dividing himeelf, by 
am allowable fiction, inte as many distinct individuals, 
as be hath sore and serrowing members. Sometimes 
he meditaies—as of a thing apart from hira—vpon his 
poor aching head, and that dull pain which, dozing or 
weking, lay in it all the past night like a log, or pal pa- 
hie substance of pain, not to be removed without open- 
img the very scull, as it seemed, to take it thenee. Or 
he pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. He 
Compasuenates himmeelf all ever; and his bed is avery 


He is his own sympathiser, and instinetiy 
that none can so weil perform: that office for hig, 
cases for few spectators to his tragedy. Only thet pang. 
tual face of the old nursé pleases him, that 
his broths, and his cordials. He likes it becauneis is a9, 
unmoved, and because he can pour forth hie fev erin 
ejaculations before it as unreservedly as. te hin bed 


post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands 
not what the callings and occupations of mortals ay: 
only he has a glimmering conceit of some such thine 
when the doctor makes his daily call: and evenin the 
lines of that busy face he reads no multiplicity of pe 
tients, but solely conceives of himself as the sick man, 
To what other uneasy couch the good man is hagen. 
ing, when he slips out of his chamber, fulding wp big 
thin douceur so carefully for fear of rusthing—ig 
culation which he can at present entertaim, Hehinks 
only of the regular return of the same phenomenga a, 
the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch hire not. Some faint me. 
maur, indicative of life going om withim the 
soothes him, while he knows not distinctly what it ig. 
He is not to know any thing, not to think ofany thing, 
Servants gliding up and down the distant saizeasg, 
treading as upon velvet, gently keep his earmamelie; 
so long as he troubles not himself further than wily 
some feeble guess at their errands. Exaeter know 
ledge would be a burthen te him: be cam just eadug 
the pressure of conjecture. He opens his eye fumtty 
at the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, and. clasmig 
again without asking “ who was it?’ He is finmnd! 
by a general notion that inquiries are making efterbiny 
but he cares net io know the name-of the inquizen Ie 
the general stillness, and awful hush of the housghe 
lies: im state, and feels hia severeignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchieal prerogatives 
Compare the silent tread, and quiet ministry, slmat 
by the eye only, with which he is served—with be 
careless demeanour, the unceremenieus goings inand 
out (slapping of doors, or leaving of them open) ofthe 
very same attendants, when he is getting a littlebetter 
—and you will confess, that from the bed of sicknes 
(throne, let me rather calt it) to the etbow chairol cm 
valesenee, is a fall from dignity amounting toadee 
sruion. 

How convalesence shrinks a man back te his pm 
tine stature! where is now the space, which he ww 
pied se lately, im his own, in the farnily's eye? The 
scene of his regalities, hia sick room, which washit 
presenee chamber, where he lay and acted his despete 
fancies—how is it reduced to a common bedvent 
‘The trimaness of the very bed has something petty ané 
unmeaning about it. It is made every day. How 
like to that wavy, many-furrowed, oceanic surfacy 
which it presented so short a time since, when, tomele 
it, wae a service not to be thought of oftener tur 
three or four day revelations, when the patient wat 
with paim and grief to be lifted for a lithe while out 
of it, to submit to the encroachments of unwelrom® 
neatness, and decencies whieh his shaken frame depee- 
cated ; then to be lified into it agaim, for another three 
or four days’ respite, te flonnder it out of shape agua} 
while every fresh furrow was a historical record & 
some shifting posture, some uneasy turning, some see 
ing fora little ease; and the shrunken skin scarce tld 
a truer story than the crumpled coverid. 

Hushed are those mysterious si 
so much more awful, while we knew not 
caverns of vast hidden suffering they 





discipline of humanity, and tender heart. 


Lemean pangs are quenched. The nddie of moknes 
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js solved; and Philoctetes is become an ordinary per- 
sonage. 

Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of great- 
pess survives in the still lingering visitations of the 
medical attendant. But how is he too changed with 
every thing efse! Carethis be he—this man of news— 
of chat—of anecdote—of every thing but physic—can 
this be he, who so lately came between the patient and 
his cruel enemy, as on some solemn embassy from Na- 
ture, erécting herself into a high meditating party ?— 

Pshaw ! ’tis some old. woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous 
—the spell that hushed the household—the desert-like 
stillness, felt throughout its inmost chambers—ihe mute 
attendance—the inquiry by looks—the still softer de- 
licacies of self-attention—the sole and single eye of 
distemper alonely fixed upon itself—world-thoughts 
exeluded—the man a world unto himself—his own 
theatre— 


Whiai a speek is he dwindled imto! 


In this flat swamp of convalesence, left by the ebb 
of sickness, yet far enough from the terra firma of esta- 
blished health, your nute, dear K-ditor, reached me, re- 
questing~an article. In Articulo Mortis, thought I; 
but it is something hatrd—and the quibble, wretched, 
as it was, relieved me. The summons, unseasonable 
as it appeared, seemed to link me on again to the petty 
businesses of life, which I had lost sight of; a gentle 
call to activity, however trivial; a wholesome wean- 
ing from that preposterous dream of self-absorptioa— 
the puffy state of sickness—in which I confess to have 
ks so long, insensible to the magazines, and monar- 
chies, of the world alike; to its laws, and to its litera- 
tare. The hypechondriac flatus is subsiding; the acres. 
which in imagination I had spread over—for the sick 
ian swells in the sole contemplation of his smgle suf 
ferings, till he becomes.a Tityus to himself—are wast- 
ing to @ span; and, for the giant of self-importance, 
whieh £ was so lately, you have me once again in my 
natural pretensions—the lean and meagre figure of 
your insignificant monthly contributer. 


eG 


ROME AT MIDNIGHT. 


It is now pest midnight. The moon is full and 
bright, and the shadows lie so dark and massive in the 
street that they seemed a part of the walls that cast 
them. I have just returned from the Coliseum whose 
mains ate so marvellously beautiful by moonlight. No 
stranger at Rome omits this midnight visit; for though 
there is something unpleasant in having one’s admira- 
tion forestalled, and being as it were romantie afore- 
thought, yet the charm is so powerful, the scene so 
surpassingly beautiful and sublime—the hour, the si- 
lence, and the collossal ruin have such @ masiery over 
the soul, that you are disarmed when most upon your 
guard, and betrayed into an enthusiasm which perhaps 
you had silently resolved you would not feel 

On my way to the Coliseum, I crossed the Capito- 
line hill, and descended inte the Roman Forum by the 
broad staircase that leads to the triumphal arch of Sep- 
timus Severus. Close upon my right hand stood the 
three remaining columns of the Temple of the ‘Hhun- 
derer; and the beautiful lomie portico of the Temple 
of Concord—their base im shadow, and the bright 
moonbeam striking aslamt upen the broken entablature 
above. Before me rose the Phocian column—an in- 
sulted shaft, like a thim vapour hanging in the air 
searcm, visible; and far to. the left the ruins of the 
ttsee coliossal arches of the Temple of Peace—dim, 
shadowy, maistinet—ecemed te melt away and mangle 


with the sky. I crossed the Forum to the foot of the 
Palatina, and ascending the Via Sarca, passed beneath 
the arch of Titus. From this point | saw below me 
the giganti¢ outline of the Coliseum, like a cloud rest- 
ing upon the earth. As I descended the hill side, it 
grew more brvad and high—more defiuite in its di- 
mensions—till from the vale in which it stands encom- 
passed by three of the Seven Hills of Rome—the Pa- 
latina, the Celian, and the Esquiline—ihe majestic 
ruio im all its solitary grandeur, “swelled vast to hea- 
ven.” 

A single sentinel was pacing to and fro beneath the 
arched gateway which leads to the interior, and his mea- 
sured fvotsteps were the only sound that bruke the 
breathless silence of the night.. What a contrast with 
the scene which that same midaight hour presented 
when, in Domitian’s time, the eager populace began 
to gather al the gales, impatient fur the morning sports! 
Nor was the coatrast within less striking. Silence, 
and the quiet muonbeams, and the broad, deep shadows 
of the ruined wall! Where were the Senators of Reme, 
her matrons, and her virgins? Where the ferocious 
populace that rent the air with shouts, when in the 
hundred holidays that marked the dedication of this 
imperial shaughter house, five thousand wild beasts 
from the Lybian deserts and the forests of Anatolia 
made the arena sick with blood? Where were the 
Christian martyrs, that died with prayers. upen their 
lips, amid the jeers and imprecations of their fellow 
men? Where the barbarian gladiators, brought forth 
to the festival of blood, and “ buiehered to make a Ro» 
man holiday?” The awful scene answered, they are 
mine! The dust beneath me answered, they are 
mine! 

I crossed the opposite extremity of the amphithea- 
tre. A lamp. was burning in the little chapel, which 
has been formed from. what was once aden for the 
wild. beasis of the Roman festivals Upor the steps 
sat the old beadsman, the only tenant of the Coliseum, 
who guides the stranger by night through the: long 
galleries of this vast pile of ruins. I followed him up 
a narrew, wooden staircase, and entered one of the 
long and majestic corridors, which in ancient times ran 
entirely round the amphitheatre. Huge columns of 
selid mason work—that seemed the labour of ‘Fitans 
—support the flattened arches above; and though the 
iron clamps are gone, which once fastened the hewm 
stones together, yet the columns stand majestic and 
unbroken, amid the ruin around them, and seem te 
defy “the iron tooth of time.” Through the tesches 
at the right, I could faintly diseern the ruins of the 
baths of Titus oa the Esquiline; and from the lef, 
through every chink and cranny of the wall, poured.in 
the brilliant light of the full moon, casting gigantie 
shadows around me, and diffusing a soft, silvery twi- 
light through the long arcades. At length | came to 
an open space, where the arches abeve had erambled 
away, leaving the pavement an unroofed terrace high 
in air. From this point | could see the whole interior 
of the amphitheatre spread out beneath me, half in shar 
dow, half in light, with sach a soft and imdefinite out- 
line, that it seeme.} less an earthly reality tham @ re- 
flection in the besom ofa lake. The figures of seve- 
ral persons below were just perceptible, mingling gre- 
tesqely with their fure-shortened shadows. The sound 
of their voices reached me in a whisper; and the 
cross that standsin the centre of the arena leoked like 
a dagger thrust into the sand. I did noé conjnre up 
the past, for the past had already become ilentified 
with the present. lt was before me in one of its visi- 
ble and most majestic forma. The arbitrary distine- 
tions of time, years, ages, centuries, were annihilated. 
I was a eitizen of Rome! This was the amphitheatre 
of Flavius Vespasian ! 





Mighty is the spirit of the past, amid the ruinefthe 
Etemal City! 





THE LIGHT GUITAR. 








THE LIGHT GUITAR. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD Malp. 


“ Oh, leave the gay and festive scene, 
The halls of dazzling light ; 

And go with me through forests green, 
Beneath the starry night ; 

And as we watch the lingering rays 
Of every twinkling star, 

We'll sing a song of happier days, 
And strike the light guitar.” 


Is it not odd, that, notwithstanding all my admiration 
of music and melancholy, ! remain to this day in a 
state of single happiness? There’s little Barbara Fuz- 
zleton, at the next door, went off at the mere vocaliza- 
tion of I'd be a butterfly,” and I’m sure that Martha 
Mugberry, the retired fishmonger’s daughter over the 
way, had no other recommendation than her ability to | 
torture the keys of her piano-forte into “ Home, sweet | 
home.” ‘Then there was Rosalind Grub, she went off 
by the mere force of a Sonnet to the Moon, and my 
own little snub-nosed cousin Juliana Amarintha Mary 
Dobbs, got a husband by merely hunting for glow- 
worms at midnight! I thought it very, very strange 
that I, with all my moonshine, and all my melancholy, 
attracted no admirers; and many a time and oft, as I 
have sat upon my balcony, with my hair streaming in 
the wind, and my eyes glancing up into the clear blue 
sky in the most sapphic and seraphic attitude imagi- 
nable, I have marvelled at the preuz chevaliers passing 
me by in order to knock at the door of some Miss Tibbs, 
whose thoughts never soared above her album, or 
some Mary Jones in a pinafore, eternally strumming her 
confounded harpsichord. 

Is it not odd, I inquire again, that I should have 
been left in the lurch in this manner? At five-and- 
twenty'I began to think that there was something in 
the air of the town unfriendly to my happiness, for 
—(would you think it?)—the whole of street was 
depopulated of single ladies, myself alone excepted. Yes; 
they were all taken off, one by one, and that odious 
Barbara Fuzzleton, whom I had maliciously hoped 
would have been left to die an old maid, if it was only 
to keep me in countenance, actually got married at 
last to the psalm-singing clerk of our parish! To be 
sure, old Chanter was not an Adonis, and he had a 
very uninteresting asthma: but he made a happy wo- 
man of Barbara Fuzzleton, and loved her to despera- 
tion; and there is some pleasure in being loved to des- 
peration, even though it be by an old gentleman, with 
an asthma, of seventy-one. 

Well, Barbara went; and they all went; Julia 
Grigsby went off with a young barrister, and Grace 
Timkinson with ins cousin, a rising attorney of Gray’s 
Inn. Sophonisba Maria Hopkins was carried away by 
a clergyman, and Sophia Blenkinsop, by a young en- | 
sign with a heart full of love, and a purse “ sans U’ar- 
gent,” as Lady Morgan would say. Lucretia Krako- 
wowski, the neice of the Polish emigrant, at No. 8, 
charmed a younger brother of a coronet into the act of 
matrimony, merely by her pathos and tears; and Wini- 
fred Winks, and her ugly cousin Betsy Bossbury, eloped 
with two gentlemen unknown, in a postchaise, and 
have never been heard of since. And notone of these 
young ladies were half so romantic as myself. There's 
the mystery of it! 

When I found that I, alone of all the ladies in our 
street, remained in a state of spinstership, I resolved 
upon quitting the “ ungrateful town” and taking up my 





better harmony with the character of my mind and ip. 
clinations. I had my house in street knocked 
down to the highest bidder, and a new one built up, 
in the Regent's Park. The idea was romantic enough, 
I called my new abode Rose and Jessamine Boyer: 
« Cottage,” and “ Villa,” and “ Lodge,” had all become 
common in the Regent’s Park, so as I wished to dig. 
tinguish my delightful habitation from the vulgarherd, 
I hit upon a term which I thought both novel ang 
poetic, and called "it “ Rose and Jessamine Bower, 
*T was pretty, was it not? 

Well, I installed myself chief poetess of this charm. 
ing place, for it was a charming place ; full of roses 
and lilies and everything else that is delightful; and 
in order to spread its celebrity, I dated all my poeticcon 
tributions to the magazines (for I wrote poetry it should 
be known) from “ Rose and Jessamine Bower, Regents 
Park,” and signed them with the poetic and clamical 
name of “ Sappho, Jun.” That was curious and pret 
ty, was it not? But the envious fates pursued me, and 
when I thought to give the celebrity of my “bower” 
the finishing stroke, in the shape of a copy of vere 
in praise of it, the cruel editors all rejected my cm» 
tribution, and would not publish it for love nor money! 
It was shameful and scandalous. The very men of 
the press—the pressgang as they ought to be called 
—most barbarously conspired to keep me down; for 
my effusion was very beautiful, very beautiful in 
deed, and I am sure it would have made the fortune 
of any magazine in the world. I will indulge my re 
ders with a sight of it. 





TO THE CELEBRATED RETREAT OF THE MUSES. 


“ Rose and Jessamine Bower,” Regent's Park. Te 
property of Miss Letitia Gloriosa. J— 


O bower! beautiful, bewitching, bland! 

In which I’ve spent so many happy hours 

Of delirious joy! A place poetically profound, 
Where all the muses love to congregate, 

And make a Paradise, of bliss and song! 

On thee I shower the blessings of my verse! 
And call the young and beautiful of every clime, 
To celebrate thy glories! When the sad soul 

Is plunged in dark, and dismal, dreary woe, 
Then let it bathe (with wondrous ecstasy) 

In the pure sweets, delicious, that perfume 
This blessed place! And when the heart, 
(Attuned to heavenly harmony) doth long 

For some rich joy, it searcely can conceive, 

Let it, with pious thought, and meekness reverent, 
Come to this haunt of poesy divine, 

And happy be ! !!——-Sarpno, Jun. 


This is the beautiful poem that I wanted published : 
but the barbarous editors denied it insertion ; nay, 
of them went so far as to say, “ he hoped Sappho, Jus 





position in a spot more congenial to my taste, and in 


would not trouble him with any of her rubbish !” Rub 
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bish, indeed! But I had my revenge! I had a sweet re- 
venge: for, at that moment, [ sat down, and penned 
one of the most biting satires the mind can conceive, 
in which that man is consigned to everlasting con- 
tempt; and it will appear in a volume of poems which 
1 mean to publish, when I can find a bookseller capa- 
ble of forming a just estimate of my genius, and pub- 
lish it. But I have not found one yet ! 

But, to return to marriage matters. I took up my 
abode in the Regent's Park: and as I did not like to 
live alone, I sent for the daughter of a poor relation, 
in Hertfordshire, to come and be my humble compa- 
nion. I had heard that my relation had a large family, 
and my taking one of them would lessen the burden 
upon him, and, at the same time, be a service to my- 
self ; so I sent for the eldest, a girl, about seventeen or 
eighteen, a pale-faced consumptive thing, quite a na- 
tural, who knew nothing of poetry, had never heard of 
Sappho, and when I talked of sentiment, simply re- 
marked, “she should like to taste a dish with such 
a pretty name!” I was much pleased with her simpli- 
city, as I therefore should not have a rival to fear in 
my companion. Her name, too, was destruction itself. 
to any tender feeling: she was called Joan Fogg ! 
Joan Fogg !—what a name for the companion of a po- 
etess! it was rather too vulgar, I thought ; so I com- 
manded her to soften the Joan into Jane, though, some- 
times, I would call her by her proper name, if I found 
her thoughts aspiring beyond her situation. Should 
any foolish young man, thought I, ever feel a senti- 
ment for my companion, it is but to murmur “ Joan 
Fogg,” in his ear, to drive him away in a jiffey. 

As for matrimony itself, I did not care about it at 
all: give me credit, gentle reader, for sincerity. I, 
really, did not. I did not care for matrimony a fig: it 
was merely vanity, pride, that induced me to be so 
anxious for a husband. It was painful to my feelings 
to see all my companions getting married, while [ was 
left. It appeared to me as if I was thought unworthy 

man’s esteem. It was very foolish of me to think so, 
no doubt, but it is seldom that we get wise until time 
and experience has led us away from the contemplation 
of the world’s vanities. But young people are so apt to 
jeer “ old maids ;” and it was that consideration which 
led me to wish fora beau. I did not like to be laugh- 
edat. But now that I am older and wiser, I deem my 
condition an enviable one. When I look around me, 
and see so many wretched wives, I consider myself for- 
tunate in having been left to die a happy old maid. 

Well, Joan Fogg became domiciled in Rose and Jes- 
samine Bower, and I kept her as much as possible 
within doors, and always made her dress plain and 
neat, very plain; and though she had a most beautiful 
head of hair, which fell in natural ringlets upon her 
white neck, I compelled her to confine every bit un- 
der her cap, and to wear high gowns, and frills, to 
conceal her neck. I was now entirely free from any 
danger of rivalship; and I poetized and romanced, to 
my heart's full content. 

I had numberless visiters to my Bower ; for it was, 
indeed, a beautiful place ; and as I gave good enter- 
tainments, many dashing beaux would, occasionally, 
drop in ; but not one'of them ventured to propose ! I 
sang my choicest songs. I breathed my most touching 
poetry. But the utmost I could get them to do, was 


to sing under my balcony at tke still and silent hor ! 





At last, a beau came wooing ; a fine, dashing, hand- 
some-looking fellow, a Lieutenant in the army, of ex- 
cellent connexion, and equally excellent prospects. 
He was much afflicted with what Frenchmen term the 
Englishman’s malady, mauvaise houte ; he scarcely look- 
ed a woman in the face without blushing, and al- 
though ardently attached to the sex, yet he was so 
frightened when he got into the company of a pretty 
woman, that he was glad when an opportunity was 
affurded for making his escape. He was a good-heart- 
ed, good-natured fellow, and although | smiled at his 
nervousness, I could not but acknowledge and admire 
his excellence. I recollect, that on the day before 
he made proposals to me, I was in a very bad temper, 
and was silting at my piano making horrid discord by 
way of torturing my company into being as ill-natured 
as myself: Lieutenant Walsingham addressed my com- 
panion as “ Miss Jane.” “ Miss Jane, indeed!” cried 
I, giving the keys of the piano as thundering a stroke 
as any one in the far-famed “ Battle of Prague.” “ Miss 
Jane, indeed ! Sir, you will understand that Jane Fogg 
is my dependant, my menial, sir,—she is called, simply, 
Jane, sir,” and down I sat again to the Battle of Prague, 
and endeavoured to look as placid and pleasant as I 
could, whilst I vented my rage on the unfortunate 
piano-forte. Jane Fogg left the room, almost in tears ; 
and Lieutenant Walsingham asked pardon for his in- 
discretion. He was very attentive to me during that 
evening, and volunteered to sing Rusini’s celebrated 
“ Vivi tu,” if I would accompany him, which I could 
not but consent to ; and he delivered the air with en- 
chanting expression. Then he played, while I sang, 
and, altogether, we passed a very agreeable evening. 
When we came to part, he pressed my hand in such 
a manner, that I could not be mistaken as to his mean- 
ing. He called again on the next day; my little pet 
poodle had died during the night, and Lieutenant 
Walsingham made an impromtu on the lamentable 
event, which gave me much consolation, and pleased 
me. He brought his guitar with him in thé evening, 
and as no company came, we spent a few hours. very 
agreeably, in poetry and song. ‘The moonbeams 
streamed into my boudoir, and the branches of the 
trees swooed to and fro, gently in the breeze; all 
things harmonized, and we were happy. 

Lieutenant Walsingham was constant in his devo- 
tions, and I thought myself a very happy woman. 
Sometimes he weuld tune his guitar as he knelt at my 
feet ; at other times he would retire to a distant part 
of the gardens, and allow the sound of his delightful 
instrument to come wafted to me upon the wings of 
the breeze. Then again, he would stand beneath my 
boudoir window, whilst I came forth upon the balcony, 
and sing him songs of gentle love, with bewitching . 
melody, of maidens weeping for the loss of a gallant 
knight, and the knight despairing at the inconstancy of 
lady fai: “hus would he tune his“ light guitar,” 
with the most soothing and delightful melody. 

One evening, my lover told me that he had arranged 
an entertainment of a novel nature, and that would 
surprise me. That he had prevailed upon one or two 
friends to lend their assistance, and, if I pleased, he 
would be most happy to perform it. Of course, I was 
deligtited beyond measure, and appointed ten o'clock 
for the performance. The scene was to be my own 
garden, at various parts of which the performers were 


of eve, when the silver moon was shedding her ciesic |(% be placed. As the night was dark, Walsingham 


beams upon the incense-fraught flowers. 


But if I had no lovers at my own feet, I had the sa- |! 


tisfaction to find that my good-tempered little companio.i 
was regarded with perfect indifference. I made all 
my visiters call her, simply, Jane, and if any young 
sprig, urged by his gallantry, ever prefixed the “ Miss,’’ 
I was prompt in replying, “ Jane, Jane Fogg, you mean,” 
in a tone, and with an air, that denoted the humble 
condition of my relative. 


‘tcid me they would be obliged to have lights, and, 


srefore, I must not be surprised when I saw them 
moving about. Joan Fogg very much wished to enjoy 
this performance, but as I had a great objection to 
bringing her forward upon any occasion, I ordered her 
off to bed by ten o’clock, and to make sure of her re- 
maining there, I locked her in myself. Ten o'clock 
came, and, punctual to the hour, I heard my lover's 
guitar gently struck under my window. I immediately 
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threw on my mantle, and proceeded to a seat on the 
balcony. The night was so dark that | could not dis- 
tinguish the person beneath, but I heard that it was 
‘Walsingham. He was singing a new and very beau- 
tiful romance, and, at intervals, some duzen other gui- 
tars, at different parts of the garden, chimed in. Pre- 
sently, many voices burst into full chorus ; and, in the 
midst of their singing, three very beautiful rockets 
‘were sent up, and | heard a rumbling noise in the dis- 
tance. Two strange voices began a duette of a loud 
and noisy character, in the midst of which I heard a 
crash, and perceived lights moving about the garden 
very rapidly. 1 was wondering what it could all mean, 
when a full chorus broke out, and directly before my 
window, there was made a pretty display of fire-works ; 
the burthen of the song was, “ Lady, good night, good 
night.” After which, the parties all retired ; a rumb- 
ling noise was again heard in the distance, and, pre- 
sently, all was still. I then retired, well pleased with 
the entertainment, to my chamber. 

I did not rise on the ensuing day till nearly twelve ; 
and { was on the point of freeing poor Joan Fogg from 
her prison, when I heard Walsingham’s voice upun the 
stairs. I flew to meet him. I expressed my great 
pleasure, with thanks, for bis entertainment. 

“TI owe you a world of gratitude, my dear Walsing- 
ham,” said |. “Tell me how I can repay you.” He 
looked confused, and attempted to speak, but I pre- 
‘vented him, by saying, smilingly, “ Wait a moment, 
‘Wait a moment, and think of what great boon you can 
‘ask of me ; great as it may be, I promise you that you 
shall not find me ungratefully disposed to refuse. 
Meanwhile, I will go and give a prisoner freedom. 
Poor Joan Fogg! 1 locked her in her chamber last 
night, for fear she should get into the garden, and in- 
terrupt your proceedings. Excuse me while I go and 
give her liberty.” 

“You need not go,” said the Lieutenant, with a 
‘woeful face. “ Puor Joan Fogg no longer exists!” 

“ No longer exists !” cried I, in astonishment. 

“I speak truly,” murmured Walsingham. “ This 


morning —— 

“Ah! What of this morning?” 

“This morning——!” 

“ Well?” 

* At eleven o’clock——” 

« What?” 

“ Joan Fogg became my wife!” 

Judge of my horror, of my despair! The “ enter- 
tainment” had been a cheat, a trick, and Walsingham 


$$ 
AMBITION. 


Aworrion makes the same mistake coneermin 
er, that avarice makes concerning Wealth; she . 
by accumulating power, as a mean to ne basing 
she finishes by continuing to accumalate it, as an 
Ambition is, in fact, the avarice of power, and 
ness herself is soon sacrificed to that very Last of don 
nion which was encouraged only as the best 
obtaining it. Hyder, like Richard the ‘Third, was op, 
served by one of his most intimate Cum panions, Gho, 
laum Ali, to start frequently in his sleep; he 
took the liberty to ask this despot “of what he 
been dreaming.” “ My friend, replied Hyder, “te 
state of a beggar is more delightful than IDy enrvigl 
monarchy ; awake, they see no conspirator; 
they dream of no assassins.” But ambition Will 
dulge no other passions as favourites, still less wij 
bear with them as rivals; but as her Vaseals, she ogy 
employ them, or dismiss them at her will; she w onl 
because ail with her is calculation; she is 
becanse she makes every thing centre in herself; aaj 
she regards policy too much, to have the slightest, 
spect for persons. Cruelty or compassion, hatred @ 
love, revenge or forbearance, are, to her voteries, jp 
struments rather than influences, and means rathe 
than motives. These passions form, indeed, the di, 
turbing motives of weaker minds, not op 
posing their march, and impeding their progres: ‘by; 
ambition overrules these passions, and drawing them 
into the resistless sphere of her own altraction, sheogg. 
verts them into satellites, subservient to her cae, 
and augmentative of her splendour.* And yetgn}j. 
tion has not so wide an horizon as some have 
ed: it isan horizon that embraces probatbtlities alway, 
but impossibilities never. 
Cromwell followed little events, before he vented 
to govern great ones; and Napoleon never sighed fe 
the seeptre until he had gained the truncheon; = 
dreamt of the imperial diadem, uatil he bedtime 
conquered a crown. None of those who gazeatt 
height of a successful usurper, are more astonished ¢ 
his elevation, than he himself who has attained i;but 
even he was led to it by degrees, since no man apg 
to that which is entirely beyond his reach. Caliguh 
was the only tyrant who was ever suspected of ling. 
ing for the moon ; a proof of his madness, not of tea. 
bition ; and if litle children are observed to ayie 
the moon, it is because they fancy: they can wuchit; 
it is beyond their desire, the moment they have dsm 


‘was an abominable impostor! He had been in love with | yered that it is beyond their reach. 


Joan Fogg all the time, and not with me, and had elop- 
ed with her, while I was looking on! His sungs and 
guitarings, which | had used to listen to with so much 


oe 
Emu cation has been termed a spur to virtueaal 


delight, from my balcony, were all addressed to her, | assumes to be a spur of gold. But it is a spurom 
who, as I have since learned, used to look from her | posed of baser materials, and if tried in the furnace, wil 
ehamber window, and drink the dilicious sounds, with | be found to want that fizedness which is the characte 
all a lover's ecstasy! Of course, I ordered the traitor | istic of gold. He that pursues virtue, only to surmm 
from my house ; but he strove to justify his conduct, | others, is not far from wishing others less forward tha 
by saying that ! behaved so cruelly to my companion, | himself; and he that rejoices too much at his ownper 
that he could not court her comfortably without de- | fections, will be two little grieved at the defecwd 
ceiving me in the manner he had. I was irritated, | other men. We might also insist upon this, that trw 
and ordered my domestics to thrust him from my door ; | virtue, though the most humble of ali things, is the 
but he said he had ceme for his wife’s box, and would | most progressive ; it must persevere to the end. Buts 
not go without it. And he took his wife’s box, and | Alexander seorned the Olympic games, because there 
Went away with it; and was very happy, and so was | were no kings to contend with, so he that starts only 
“Joan.” I, of course, was wretched. But I am no | to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions when thet 
longer so; and as a proof of it, I need only say, that at | is attained; and selflove will, in many cases, incli 

this moment, my happy relative, the once poor Joan, | him to stoop for the prize, even before he has obtained 
is now peeping over my shoulder as I write, while her | the vietory. But the views of the Christian are mor 
faithful and generous Walsingham is mending pens for | extensive, and more enduring ; his ambition is, not ® 


me at the window, and their two chubby and beauti- | ¢ 


sonqner others, but himself, and he umbuckies his a 


ful children are playieg at my feet. mour only fur his shroud. 


— j——— 
Homan foresight often leaves its proudest possessors 





*Sylla was an exception to this rule, ambition in bi 





only a choice of evils.—Lacon. was subordinate to his revenge. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL OF THE PONT NEUF. 


I was crossing the Pont Neuf at the moment when 
a porter belonging to the Bank of France, pretty well 
tired of the weight he carried, (it was a bag containing 
pine thousand francs in silver,) stopped to rest himself 
by leaning against the parapet wall of the bridge ; but 
at the moment that he did so, his valuable load, either 
from awkwardness or carelessness, slipped out of his 
hargls, and fell into the Seine, which is very deep just 
in that spot. Never shall I forget his look of despair. 
He made a movement as if to jump over; and, | be- 
lieve, would have effected his purpose but for the pre- 
sence of mind of a girl ; a little delicate looking thing 
of about sixteen, a vielet-seller, who, clasping her arms 
around him, cried for help, which in an instant was af- 
forded. Myself and some others seized him ; he strug- 
gled with us desperately. “Let me go! Let me go!” 
cried he; “I amruined forever.” “My wife, my chil- 
dren, what will become of you?” A multitude of voices 
were raised at once, some to console, others to inquire ; 
but.above the rest were heard the clear and silver tones 
of the little violet girl:—* My friend, have patience, 
you have lost nothing.” Nothing! Oh, heavens!” 
“No, no; I tell you, no. Letsome one run for the di- 
vers: there is no doubt they will succeed in bringing 
it up.” “She is right,” resounded from a number of 
voices, and from mine among the rest; and in an in- 
stant, half-a-dozen people ran to fetch the divers. 
Those who remained, exerted themselves as well as 
they could to solace the poor porter. One brought him 
asmall glass of liqueur; another, a litile brandy; a 
third, some eau de Cologne ; and four or five present- 
ed the grand specific, sugar aud water. The litile 
violet girl had been before all the rest in administer- 
ing a.oordial ; and, perhaps, hers was the most effica- 
cious—a glass of pure water, which she held to his 
trembling lips and made him swallow. “ Drink, she 
cried, “ drink it up, it will do you good.” Whether it 
was the water, or the kind and sympathetic manner 
with which it was offered, that relieved him, | know 
not, but certainly one of the two had its effect, for his 
looks grew less wild ; he burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping, and, by degrees, became composed enough 
to make his acknowledgments to the spectators who 
had shown such interest in his misfortune. The di- 
vers soan came, and one of them descended without 
loss of time. Never did I witness such an intense 
anxiety as the search excited ; if the fate of every one 
present had hung upon the success, they could not 
have testified greater interest in it. He soon re-ap 
peared, bringing up—not the bag of silver, but a small 
iron box. Jt was instantly broken open, and found to 
be full of twenty-franc pieces in gold; they were 
quickly counted, and found to amount to nearly twelve 
thousand francs—about four hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling. There were three divers, who, everjoyed al 
their good fortune, speedily divided the prize among 
themselves; and directly afierwards another descend- 
ed in search of the porter’s bag. This time he return- 
ed with it in triumph. The poor fellow could scarce- 
ly speak when it was put into his hands. On coming 
to himself, he cried with vehemence, “ God reward 
you!” you know not what good you have done—I am 
the father ef five children. I was formerly in good 
circumstances, but a series of misfortunes reduced me 
to the greatest distress. All that I had left was an ir 
reproachable character, and that procured me my pre- 
sent situation; I have had it but a week. To-day I 
should, without your help, have lost it. My wife, my 
children, would have been exposed to all the horror: 
of want; they would have been deprived of a 
husband and a’father; for never, no never, could 1 





have survived the ruin I had brought upon them! It 

is you who have saved us all; God will reward you, 

he alone can.” While he thus spoke, he rummaged 

in his peckets, and drew out some francs. “This is all 

IT have, ‘tis very little; but tell me where you live, 

and to morrew—” “ Not a farthing,” interrupted they, 
with one voice ; and one of them added, “ Stop a bit, 
let me talk to my comrades.” They stepped aside for 
a moment; I followed them with my eyes, and saw 
that they listened to their companion with emotion. 

“ We are all of a mind,” said he, returning with them. 
“ Yes, my friend, if we have been serviceable to you, 
you also have been the cause of our good fortune ; it 
seems to me that we ought to share with you what 
God has sent us through your means. My companions 
think so too, and we are going to divide it into four 
equal shares.” The porter would have remonstrated, 
but his voice was drowned by the acclamations of the 
spectators. ‘Generous fellows !”—“ Much good may 
it do you !”—“ The same luck to you,” resounded fram 
every mouth. There was not one present but seemed 
as happy as if he or she were about to participate in 
the contents of the box. The money was divided, and, 
in spite of his excuses, the porter was forced to take 
his share. The generous Divers went their way; the 
crowd began to disperse ; but the porter still lingered, 
and I had the curiosity to remain, in order to watch 
his motions. He approached the little violet girl. 
“Ah! my dear,” cried he, “ what do I not owe you! 
but for you it had been all over with me. My wife, 
my little ones, must thank you.” “ Ma for! it is not 
worth mentioning. Would you have had me stand by 
and see you drown yourself!” “ But your courage, 
your strength! could one have expected it from so 
young agirl!” Ah! there is no wantof strength where 
there is good will.” “ And nobody ever had more of 
that. Give me six of your bouquets, my dear; my 
children are so fond of violets, and never have they 
prized any as they will do these.” She twisted a bit 
of thread round six of her fairy nosegays, and present- 
ed them to him. He deposited them carefully in his 
bosom, and slipped something into her hand; then, 
without waiting to hear the acknowledgments which 
she began to pour forth, took to his heels as if his bag 
had been made of feathers. The girl looked after 
him with pleasure sparkling in her eyes. “ What will 
you take for the rest of your nosegays ?” said I, goimg 
up to her. “ Whatever you please to give me,” cried 
she, with vivacity ; “for that good man’s money will 
burn my pocket till I get home to give it to my mo- 
ther. Oh! how glad will she be to have all that, and 
still more so when she knows why it has been given 
me.” The reader will easily believe that my purchase 
was speedily made ; the good girl’s purse was some- 
thing the heavier, for it; and I had the pleasure of think- 
ing, that I contributed, in a small degree, to reward 
the goodness of heart which she had sv unequivocally 
displayed She hastened home with her little trea- 
sure, and I returned to my lodging to put my violets 
into water, promising myself, as I did so, to be a fre- 
quent customer to the little nosegay girl of the Pont 
Neuf. 


———— 


A FATHER consulted Themistocles, to which of two 
lovers he should marry his daughter; whether to a 
poor man of merit, or to a rich man of a bad charac- 
ter. “ Were I in your place,” said he, “I should prefer 
a man without money, to money without a man.” 
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A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


FOUNDED ON AN HISTORICAL FACT RELATED IN HERBER’S HISTORY OF THE COSsacgy, 


PERSONS. 


Viopomir, Prince of Kief. 
Roeneipa, his wife, daughter 
Icor, an aspiring noble. 
Vara, the queen’s attendant. 


IGOR AND VARA. 


Icor. I wait no longer for thy tedious schemes, 
Thy boasted influence oe’r the queen is naught; 
From henceforth, flatier not thyself with hope 
To share a throne thou canst not help to win. 
Thou reign! spiritless fool, who dar’st not stir 
An injured woman to a just revenge! 

Thou hast a theme to ply her ear withal, 
Which needs no eloquence to set it forth 

With one constrained to be his wife, who slew 
Father and lover both ; that lover too 

His only brother, beautiful and brave. 


Vara. Impatient! couldst thou hope the force of words 
Would conquer, like thy lance, at the first stroke ? 
Tis true Rogneida bears a bitter hate 

To the slave’s son, whose sandal she unloosed,* 
But violence is foreign to her soul; 

Her hatred had subsided long ere this 

Into still grief, had I not fed the flame. 

A settled gloom, which preys upon herself, 

Is more congenial to her gentle mind ~ 

Than furious passion. 


Icor. Idle tales are these! 

A woman gentle, who forsakes her child! 

Th’ assassin’s dagger should be no strange tool 
To one who looks not on her blooming boy. 
Yet, if it be so, thou hast thrown away 

Thy fairest opportunity; this night 

Has Vlodomir commanded, that the child 
Should be brought back from its long banishment, 
Doubtless in hope to wake a mother’s love 

In a heart cold to all its blandishments. 

If he succeed, I cannot gain the crown 

But with the name of murderer annexed ; 

Too fair a pretext for my enemies ; 

While if Rogneida takes the tyrant’s life, 

Her death will be but justice from my hand, 
Nor can a feeble infant bar my way— 

And must this vision be a fruitless dream, 
Because thou wilt not dare to make it true? 
How should the master mind display itself, 
But in dominion over other minds? 

Why, any dolt might drive a dagger home— 
The wise alone can use another's hand. 

King will I be, and by mine ancestor, 

Great Zinghis, I do swear thy fate shall be 

To roam unfriended through the pathless wild, 
Nor ever find a tent to shelter thee ; 

Envying the suslikt as it glides among 

The rank luxuriance which entangles thee, 
And its shrill ery shall mock thy moaning wail, 
When it finds food and shelter, and thou none; 
Or wilt thou rather on the reedy bank 

Of Donetz combat with the tusked boar, 





* Unloosing the sandal was one of the marriage 
ceremonies among the Cossacks. Vlodomir was an 
illegitimate son. 

t The suslik is a little animal something like a 


of RoGvo tp, a northern Prince. 


And drink slow poison from the noxious pool? 
Choose thou, for | have chosen—I will reign, 


SCENE II. 
VARA AND ROGNEIDA. 


Forgive my tears, loved princess, they will fow 
Whene’er thy coif pearls, with trembling hang’ 
I place upon thy noble brow, where shines, 
With Lada’s* beauty, Peroun’s majesty. 

How the deep blush, which burnt there on that 
When to the base-born stooped the royal maid, 
Withered thy loveliness—empress of kings . 
Wert thou ; the greatest humbly sought thy smile - 
From sunny Sfetigradet to Lapland snows . 
All heroes fought, and monarchs sued for thee, 
And now thou art a slave! 


Rocneiwa. Slave, Vara! no, 

Not yet a slave, but a most wretched queen, 
For regal pomp attends me ; vassals throng 
At my command, and Vlodomir himself, 
With ceaseless courtesy his homage pays. 


Vara. Is not my royal mistress then enslay'dt 
How is that she shares a murderer's throne? 
Is Yarossolk forgotten ?—Rogvold too? 
Venturing both crown and life to save his child 
From sorrow and disgrace ; alas! in vain 
The sated tyrant will soon loathe thy charms, 
Bought with a brother's blood; Rogneida then 
Shall pine ignobly midst his female train. 
E’en now he loves thee not, he cannot love. 
Thou art his pride ; so is his fleetest steed ; 

A beauteous ornament to deck his throne— 
Such the gay streamer fluttering from his lance, 
No generous sentiment can move his soul; 
His guilty hand is dyed with darker stain 
Than warrior’s crimsoned on the battle field. 
Brave Yarossolk indignantly looks down 
From the great hall of warriors where he dwells; 
He cannot quaff the bowl, or list the song, 

In praise of his high deeds; he only sees 
Rogneida, (dearer even than renown,) 

Forgét the mutual-binding vow, receive, 
With patience, nay, with pleasure, the caress 
Of one detested with no common hate, 

But with that rancour which corrodes the soul, 
When sacred ties of blood are galling chains 
Unhallowed by affection ; hateful more 

The closer they are drawn—oh, how he thirsts 
For vengeance—— , 


Roeneia. I will avenge thee, Yarossolk— 

I hate the tyrant—I’m not false to thee ; 

hy dying groan beneath the monster’s hand 
Shall sound a warlike trumpet in mine ear, 
And rouse fierce courage in my woman's breast 








ferret, abounding in the steppes of Russia ; its cry is 
a sort of whistle. 








* Lada, the Russian Venus. Peroun, the Rusidi 
Jupiter. 
+ Sfetigrade, Constantinople. 
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yara. Then spoke the daughter of a noble race ; 
Now the usurper meets his just desert ; 

Nor thy belov’d alone shall bless the hand 6 
Which rescues Scandinavia from the yoke; 

Thousands shall hail thee empress of the- perth. * 

Oh! speedy be the stroke, for even now. + 5 @ % 
Jnnumerous snares are spread around thy path; =» ** 





Not fr one moment can thy life be safe, 
While he who has so injured thee still lives. 


SCENE III. 
ROGNEIDA AND VLODOMIR. 


Yiopomir. ‘To-morrow, dearest, we begin the chase, 
Tenfold the pleasure if ’tis shared with thee ; 
Pleasure, be thy sole part, the danger ours, 

Hunting the fleet deer, or the savage boar; 

There’s not a noble but would gladly risk 

His life to shield thee from the smallest harm ; 

To add my own were nothing, for it has 

No value when thy presence is withdrawn. 

Oh! could I see once more the dimpled cheek, 

And the quick glance of happiness take place 


bow, Of that fixed mournful gaze—it falls as chill 








Upon my heart to check its warmest pulse 
, As wintry snows, which, silently, do strip 
The fruitful plain. Come now with me, my love, 
See what a gorgeous tent is spread for thee 
With glossy furs adorn’d ; the sacred snake* 
Glides softly, warm’d amidst its ample folds, 
And thou wilt feed him from the skim of milk ; 
Thy docile steed tosses his head in sport, 
Till the gold tassels which confine his mane 
Play on his graceful neck—come. now and see. 
Roenzipa. King Vlodomir, | live but to obey. 
Viopomir. Thus ever is my fondest wish construed 
To mean some harsh command. Rather resume 
Th’ imperious haughtiness which frowned on me, 
Than make me wretched by this deathlike calm. 


Roeneipa. Would that my soul were dead. Beneath 
thy power 

All its affections crushed, and writhing lie, 

With just enough of life for suffering— 

Let me depart, I cannot follow thee. 


Viopomir. Implacable! and senseless I, to dream 
That love could be compelled, or beauty charm 
Without love’s tenderness. Why must it be 
That anger rankles yet within her breast, 
And sad remorse haunts mine? Peroun should smile 
On one who serves him with unfailing zeal ; 
I built him splendid altars, offered there 
The Greeks, who scornfully deny his might ; 
And he gave vict’ry—but no happiness! 
These Grecians tell me of a Deity, 
Who loves to make men happy: they relate, 
He died on earth to purchase blisa for them, 
Yet will not be appeased by human blood. 
An idle fable this must be, for sure 
The gods delight in warriors, they actept 
The costly sacrifice of human life. 
Warrior am I, but miserable still ; 
Rogneida wrested from her father’s arms, 
My dying brother ever in my view, 
Bleeding and helpless as he lay, and saw, 
Then turned to me and cursed me with his eyes 
When his lips failed to speak. And 1 am cursed 
With deep regret and passion for a bride, 
* A large black snake was consecrated to the god 
of the earth, and cherished in most tents, being fed 
with eggs and milk. 
x 


.| Now, he might cal] her mother ; 





Who grants me in return contemptuous hate. 
It is Rogneida who inflicts the wound, 
Quick’ning remembrance to torment my soul— 
Yet is there one spell left to soothe her rage, 
One fond appeal to the maternal love, 
Never extinguished in a woman’s breast. 

y her,infant will not plead in vain, . 

taken from her sight, when scarce 

Ha awakened his first, plainti ; 
He could not. watch her. 
Or clasp his soft arms round 








od 
‘on her, 


The lovely boy without a strong desire 

To hear that sweet name from his innocent lips? 
No—the full flow of tenderness restored 

Will reach to me and make me happy yet. 


Night—adjoining chambers. In one RoGneipa; in the 
other VLopomiR and son, both sleeping. 


Rocneipa. Oh, weary night, relieved by no bright 
gleam 

From spirits* passing o’er the vaulted sky, 

No rosy light quiv’ring and glowing fair— 

As the sun’s golden dawn upon the earth. 

Refreshed and joyful soon creation wakes ; 

I know no peaceful sleep or waking joy. 

I envy the poor victim stags; they rise 

Exulting in their fleet elastic limbs, 

And on the dewy herbage careléss feast, 

Feeling but transient suff’ring ere they die. 

But I must bear a life of misery, 

To which e’en death would be a welcome end ; 

Dwell'in this wilderness of sepulchrest 

Where the tall thistle and coarse spear-grass wave 

In sullen stillness. There is nothing seen 

But frequent graves; each hillock is a tomb, 

And eagles scream around them, for the prey 

So plentiful, yet rescued from their claws. 

Alas! the cheerful huts of mine own land, 

The scarlet berries and the sturdy pines 

Which decorate each crag. Would I were there— 

Oh, ’tis a frantic wish; no kindly voice 

Would greet me now, since all I loved are slain; 

My own dear country is no home to me; 

And I am slave to him who murdered them! 

Abject and vile! how have I breathed thus lo: 

And they still unrevenged. Hear me, belov’d, 

And nerve my timid arm with thine own might; 

Ere the sun rise the tyrant shall be slain, 

An off’ring to appease his brother’s shade— 

He lies defenceless, and his dagger there ; 

Now Yarossolk—— 


Rocneipa approaches the king, and seizing his dagger 
is about to stab him, but stumbling in her agitation, 
the noise awakes him, he wrests it from her to plunge 
it in her bosom. The child murmurs in its sleep 
“Mother, Mother.” Roaneipa rushes to it and clasps 
it in her arms. 


Viopomir. I cannot strike the blow now thy warm 
tears 

Flow o’er our trembling child, and thy wild sobs 

Affright him; yet he clings to thee, assured 

The fiercest tumult in his mother’s breast 

Can bode no ill to him———Kneel not to me, 


Thou art forgiven, thou art still belov'd. 


Roaneipa. 
sake. 


My husband——Oh! forgive me for his 





* The northern Pagans believe that the spirits of 
the departed are in the Aurora Borealis. 

t In the steppes, nothing varies the immense extent 
of plain but innumerable low circular barrows, tombe 
probably of the ancient Scythians. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Roxsert Soutuey, poet laureate, was born at Bris- 
tol, in 1774, where his father was a wholesale linen 
draper. He received his education at Westminster 
school, where he took part in a rebellion against the 
master. Ip 1792, he became a stud 

designed for the 


s (Lovell and Coleridge} formed a 
plan of settling on the Susquehanna river, and es- 
tablishing a community (pantisocracy,) in which all 
things should be in common. ‘They had not, how- 
ever, the money to put their plan in execution. In 
1795; Mr. Southey first came forward as an author, 
by publishing, in conjunction with his friend Mr. 
Lovell, a volume of poems; and about the same 
time produced his republican drama of Wat Tyler, 
in which he advocated the principles of liberty and 
equality with a fervour which exceeded that of any 
writer of his time. In the same year, he married 
Miss Fricker, and accompanied to Portugal his uncle, 
who was chaplain of the English factory at Lisbon. 
On his return to England, he devoted himself to lite- 
rature, and in 1797 gave to the world his epic poem 
of Joan of Arc, which was written in the short space 
of six weeks. The second edition was, however, 
almost entirely re-written. In 1798, he published his 
Letters from Spain and Portugal, the result of his ob- 
servations in those countries. His next work was the 
Annual Anthology, a collection of original poetry by 
various authors, a volume of which was designed to 
make its appearance annvally; but it expired in 1800, 
at the second volume. His own minor poems he col- 
lected in 1797 and 1799. In 1801, he obtained the 
appointment of secretary to Mr. Corry, chancellor of 
the exchequer of Ireland ; but this appointment did not 
last. Mr. Southey, however, had a pension of £200 
a year granted to him, as a reward for his services 
during the short time he was in office. He seems 
now to have been entirely converted from his repub- 
lican principles, and, on his retiring from office, went 
to reside near Keswick, in Cumberland, with his wife 
and her two sisters, one of whom was then married 
to his friend Mr. Coleridge, and the other was the 
widow of his friend Mr. Lovell. From that time, he 
appears to have been almost wholly employed in 
writing for the booksellers, and has been a most fertile 
author. 

He has since produced Amadis de Gaul from the 
Spanish version (4 vols., 12mo., 1803;) the Works of 
Chatterton (3 vols.;) Thalaba, the Destroyer (2 vols., 
1803;) Metrical Tales, and other Poems (1804 ;) Madoc, 
a Poem (4to., 1805 ;) Specimens of later English Poets, 
with Notes (3 vols., 1807;) Palmerin of England, from 
the Portuguese (1807 ;) Letters from England, written 
under the fictitious name of Espriella (3 vols., 1807 ;) 
the Remains of Henry Kirk White, with his Life (2 
vols., 1807,) to which he has since added another vo- 
lume ; the Chronicle of the Cid, from the Spanish (4to., 
1808 ;) the History of Brazil (4to., 1810,) completed in 
three volumes; Omniana (2 vols., 1812 ;) the Curse of 
Kehama (2 vols., 1813 ;) Life of Lord Nelson (2 vols., 
1813 ;) Carmen Triumphale (1814 ;) Odes to the Prince 
Regent, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of France 
(Ato., 1814 ;) Roderic, the last of the Goths (2 vols., 
1814;) a Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo (1815;) a re- 
print of Byrth, Lyf and Actes of King Arthur, with an 
Introduction and Notes (2 vols., 4to., 1817 ;) the Life 
of John Wesley (2 vols., 1820;) the Vision of Judg- 
ment, a Poem (1821;) Book of the Church (3d ed., 
1825 ;) a History of the War in Spain and Portngal (6 
vols., 1828 ;) Select Works of British Poets, from Chau- 
cer to Johnson (1831 ;) Colloquies on the Progress and 
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Prospects of Society (Ist and Qd series,) &e., 
Quarterly Review, to which he has been one 
principal contributors, Mr. Southey has 
reformers with all the bitterness off apostasy. 
not uly waged war against principles, but has 
aérimony, his former associates im 
fiend of liberal principles. In hig re 
political principles, Mr. Southey dis 
narrow and illiberal spirit, vebeeneaiealll ~ 
measure of reform in the church and state, 
controversial writings, he assumes a fierce 
monious tone, and conveys his partial and 
views with all the heat and blindness of g 
His prose works are remarkable for the pup 
beauty of the style, and his poems are 
by great splendour of diction, dignity of }, 
metre (not, however, always sustained,) onde a 
brilliant imagination. 


——<>—_—_. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE. 


WILLIAM Roscoe was born in 1752. pe, ‘¥ 


were in an humble sphere of life, and could’ 
afford him a common schoo] education; afid 
was interrupted. At an early age, he/was artic 
an attorney in Liverpool ; and this obliged him t 
the Latin language ; but he did not confing 
what was necessary to his profession, and by dint 
hard study, he read and made himself masterof 
most distinguished Latin classics. In this he 
assisted by a friend. He next studied the Iialj 
French languages, and in the former he a 
commonly proficient. He still found time to attend 
his business, and to peruse the English poets. Ari 
age of sixteen, he commenced poet, and 
Mount Pleasant, a descriptive poem. nae 

his clerkship, he was taken into p 

Aspinall, an attorney of considerable p 

carried on the whole of the business, to whieh he} 
a strict attention. During this period he contr 
friendship with Doctor Enfield and Doctor 
Painting and statuary were also objects of his 
and, in 1773, he read, at the society in 

ode on those subjects, and also sometimes read 
there. 
When the question of the slave-trade was 
before the public, Mr. Roscoe took @ warm p 
in favour of the abolition, and most co join 
Mr. Clarkson in his endeavours. He wrote a 

a Spanish Jesuit on that subject. His Seri 
futation of a Pamphlet on the Licitness of the § 
Trade, and his Wrongs of Africa, appeared in 
and, in 1795, he brought out the work 
gained him so much celebrity—the Life of 

de’ Medici (2 vols., 4to., 1795.) About the year 
Mr. Roscoe retired from the practice of an 

and entered himself as a student at Gray's Inn,¥ 
a view to the bar. During this period, he had 
for other studies,and published the Nurse, a 
from the Italian, and wrote the Life and Pontifie 
Leo X. (4 vols., 1805.) Though the Life Ji 
equal te his Lorenzo, it is a composition whiehdi 
talent and extensive research. Mr. Roscoe iniog 
tached to the whig party, they supported him 
candidate to represent Liverpool, and he was suc 
ful, but at the next election was thrown out. He 
some time before, entered into business at Liverp 

a banker, bot was unsuccessful. He died in 
1831. Mr. Roscoe was the author of several f 
pamphlets, and the great'mover and supporter 
eral public works in Liverpool. To the botanie 
and to the Atheneum he lent much effective 

His Life and Correspondence has been 
nounced. 
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THE WHITE HORSE OF THE PEPPERS: 
A LEGEND OF THE BOYNE. 


° 
> 


Ir was the night of the 2d of July, in the year 
1690, that a small remnant of a discomfited army was 
forming its position, in no very good order, on the slope 
of a wild hill on the borders of the county of Dublin. 
In front of a small square tower, a sentinel was pacing 
up and down, darkly brooding o’er the disastrous fight 
of the preceding day, and his measured tread was 
sometimes broken by the fierce stamp of his foot upon 
the earth,as some bitter thought and muttered curse 
arose, when the feelings of the man overcame the 
habit of the soldier. The hum of the arrival of a 
small squadron of horse came from the vale below, 
borne up the hill on the faint breeze that sometimes 
freshens a summer’s night, but the laugh, or the song, 
that so often enliven a military post, mingled not with 
the sound. The very trumpet seemed to have lost 
the inspiring tingle of its tone, and its blast sounded 
heavily on the ear of the sentinel. 

“There come more of our retreating comrades,” 
thought he, as he stalked before the low portal it was 
his duty to guard —* Retreating—curse the word !— 
shall we never do anything but fall back and back be- 
fore this d—d Dutchman and his followers? And yes- 
terday, too, with so fine an opportunity of cutting the 
rascals to pieces—and all thrown away, and so much 
hard fighting to go for nothing. Oh, if Sarsefield had 
led us! we'd have another tale to tell.” And here he 

struck the heavy heel of his war boot into the ground, 
and hurried up and down. But he was roused from 


his angry musing by the sound of a horse’s tramp that 
indicated a rapid approach to the tower, and he soon 
perceived, through the gloom, a horseman approaching 


at a gallop. The sentinel challenged the cavalier, 
who returned the countersign, and was then permitted 
to ride up to the door of the tower. He was mounted 
na superb charger, whose silky coat of milk-white 
was much travel-stained, and the heaviness of whose 
breathing told of recent hard riding. The horseman 
alighted : his dress was of a mixed character, implying 
that war was not his profession, though the troubled 
nature of the times had engaged him in it. His head 
had no defensive covering, he wore the slouched hat 
_ of a civilian common to the time, but his body was de- 
fended by the cuirass of a trooper, and a heavy sword, 
guspended by a broad cross belt, was at his side—these 
alone bespoke the soldier, for the large and massively 
mounted pistols that protruded from the holsters at his 
saddle-bow, were no more than any gentleman, at the 
time, might have been provided with. 

“ Will you hold the rein of my horse,” said he to the 
sentry, “ while I remain in the castle ?” 

“Tam a sentinel, sir,” answered the soldier, “ and 
eanriot.” 

“I will not remain more than a few minutes.” 

“I dare not, sir, while I’m on duty—but I suppose 
you will find some one in the castle that will take 
charge of your horse.” 

The stranger now knocked at the door of the tower, 
and after some questions and answers in token of ami- 
ty had passed between him and those inside, it was 
opened. 

“Let some one take charge of my horse,” said he, 
“Ido not want him to be stabled, as I shall not re- 
main here long, but I have ridden him hard, and he is 
warm, so let him be walked up and down until I am 
teady to get into the saddle again.” He then entered 
the tower, and was ushered into a small and rude 

» apartment, where a man of between fifty and sixty 
years of age, seated on a broken chair, though habited 


4 

ina rich robe de chambre, was engaged: in conversa- 
tion with a general officer, a mai wer years, 
whose finger was indicating certain poigt® upon a map, 
which, with many other papers, lay gm a rude table 
before them. Extreme dejection was the prevailing 
expression that overspread the countenance of the el- 
der, while there mingled with the sadness that mark- 
ed the noble features of the other, a tinge of subdued 
anger, as Certain suggestions he offered, when he laid 
his finger, from time to time, on the map, were receiv- 
ed with coldness, if not with refusal. 

“ Here at least we can make a bold stand,” said the 
general, and his eye flashed, and his brow knit as he 
spoke. 

“TI fear not, Sarsefield,” said the king, for it was the 
unfortunate James the Second who spoke. 

Sarsefield withdrew his hand suddenly from the map 
and folding his arms, became silent. 

“ May it please you, my liege,” said the horseman, 
whose entry had not been noticed by either Sarsefield 
or his sovereign; “I hope I have not intruded on your 
majesty.” 

“Who speaks?” said the king, as he shaded his 
eyes from the light that burned on the table, and look- 
ed into the gloom where the other was standing. 

“Your enemies, my liege,” said Sarsefield, with 
some bitterness, “ would not be so slow to discover @ 
tried friend of your Majesty—'tis the White Horse- 
man ;” and Sarsefield, as he spoke, gave a look full of 
welcome and joyous recognition towards him. 

The horseman felt, with the pride of a gallant spirit, 
all that the general's look and manner conveyed, and 
he bowed his head, respectfully, to the leader, whose 
boldness and judgment he so often had admired. 

“Ha! my faithful White Horseman,” said the king. 

“Your majesty’s poor and faithful subject, Gerald 
Pepper,” was the answer. 

“ You have won the name of the White Horseman,” 
said Sarsefield, “and you deserve to wear it.” 

The Horseman bowed. 

“ The general is right,” said the king. “I shall ne- 
ver remember you under any other name. You and 
your white horse have done good service.” 

“ Would they could have done more, my liege,” was 
the 1 ic and modest reply. 

“ Would that every one,” laying some stress on the 
word, “ had been as true to the cause yesterday !” said 
Sarsefield. 

“ And what has brought you here?” said the king, 
anxious, perhaps to escape from the thought that his 
general's last words had suggested. 

“IT came, my liege, to ask permission to bid your 
majesty farewell, and beg the privilege to kiss your 
royal hand.” 

“ Farewell!” echoed the king, startled at the word. 
“ Are you, too, going ?—every one deserts me!” There 
was intense anguish in the tone of his voice, for, as he 
spoke, his eye fell upon a ring he wore, which encir- 
cled the portrait of his favourite daughter, Anne, and 
the remembrance that she, his own child, had excited 
the same remarks from the lips of her father—that bit- 
ter remembrance came across his soul and smote him 
to the heart. He was suddenly silent—his brow con- 
tracted—he closed his eyes in anguish, and one bitter 
tear sprang from under either lid at the thought. He 
passed his hand across his face, and wiped away the 
womanish evidence of his weakness. 

“Do not say I desert you, my liege,” said Gerald 








Pepper. “I leave you, tis true, for the present, but I do 
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not leave you, until I can see no way in which I can 
be longer usefal. While in my own immediate dix- 
trict, there were many ways in which my poor ser- 
vices might be made available; my knowledge of the 
country, of its people and its resources, its passes and 
its weak points, were of service. But here, or farther 
southward, where your majesty is going, I can no long- 
er do any thing Which might win the distinction that 
your mojenyy aid General Sarsefield are pleased to 

honour me With.” 

“ You have still a stout heart, a clear head, a bold 
arm, and a noble horse,” said Sarsefield. 

“I have, also, a weak woman and helpless children, 
general,” said Gerald Pepper. 

The appeal was irresistible ; Sarsefield was silent. 

“ But though I cannot longer aid with my arm, my 
‘wishes and my prayers shall follow your majesty; and 
‘whenever I may be thought an agent to be made use- 
ful, my king has but to command the willing services 
of his subject.” 

“ Faithfully promised,” said the king. 

“The promise shall be as faithfully kept,” said his 
follower ; “ but, before I leave, may I beg the favour 
of a moment’s private conversation with your majesty?” 

“Speak any thing you have to communicate before 
Sarsefield,” said the king. 

Gerald Pepper hesitated for a moment; he was 
struggling between his sovereign’s command and his 
own delicacy of feeling; but, overcoming the latter, 
in deference to the former, he said : 

“Your majesty’s difficulties with respect to money 
supplies.” 

“I know, I know,” said the king, somewhat impa- 
tiently, “I owe you five hundred pieces.” 

“Oh, my liege,” said the devoted subject, dropping 
on his knee before him, “deem me not so unworthy as 
to seek to remind your majesty of the trifle you did me 
the honour to allow me to lay at your disposal ; I on- 
ly regret I had not the means of contributing more.— 
It is not that; but I have brought here another hun- 
dred pieces, it is all I can raise at present, and if your 
majesty will further honour me by the acceptance of 
#0 poor a pittance, when the immediate necessities of 
your army may render every trifle a matter of impor- 
tance, I shall leave you with a more contented spirit, 
conscious that I have done all within my power for 
my king.” And, as he spoke, he laid on a table the 
purse containing the gold. ‘a 

“I cannot deny that we are sorely straitened,” suid 
the king, “ but I do not like’ — 

“Pray do not refuse it, my liege,” said Gerald, still 
kneeling—* do not refuse the last poor service your 
subject may ever have it in his power to do in your 
cause.” 

“Well,” said the king, “I accept it—but I would 
not do so if I were not sure of having, one day, the 
means of rewarding your loyalty and generosity.” 
And thus allowing himself to be the dupe of his own 
fallacious hopes, he took from poor Gerald Pepper, the 
last hundred guineas he had in his possession, with 
that happy facility that kings have always exhibited, 
im accepting sacrifices from enthusiastic and self-de- 
voted followers. 

“ My mission here is ended now,” said Gerald. 
“ May I be permitted to kiss my sovereign’s hand ?’’4 

“ Would that all my subjects were as faithful,” said 
James, as he held out his hand to Gerald Pepper, who 
kissed it respectfully, and arose. 

“ What do you purpose doing when you leave me ?” 
said the king. 

“To return to my home as soon as I may, my liege.” 

“If it be my fate to be driven from my kingdom by 
my unnatural son-in-law, I hope he may be merciful 
to my people, and that none may suffer from their ad- 
herence to the cause of their rightful sovereign.” 

“I wish, my liege,” said Gerald, “ that he may have 
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half the consideration for his Irish subi 

—— ~ 4 your English ones i _ “a rat i 
ead doubtfully as he spoke, and his counte: 

denly fell." 7 “ - mance sud. 

A hard-drawn sigh’ esca from Sarsefie 
then, biting his lip, and = oy knitted brow a 
changed a look of bitter meaning with Gerald P, we 

« Adieu then,” said the king, “since you wil] 
See our good friend to his saddle, Sarsefield, g0~ 
more, good night; King James will not forget 
White Horseman.” So saying, he waved hinbeng 

dieu. Gerald Pepper bowed low to his soverei = 
and Sarsefield followed him from the chamber, ad 
were both silent tiil they arrived at the Portal of the 
tower, and when the door was opened, Sarsefield cross. 
ed the threshold with the visiter, and stepped io the 
fresh air, which he inhaled audibly three or four times, 
as if it were a relief to him. 

“ Good night, General Sarsefield,” said Gerig 

“ Good night, my gallant friend,” said 
a voice that expressed much vexation of gpirit, 

“Don’t be too much cast down, general,” said Ge 
rald, “better days may come, and fairer fields by 
fought.” 

“ Never, never!” said Sarsefield. “Never was t 
fairer field than that of yesterday, never was a surer 
game if it had been rightly played. But there is 
fate, my friend, hangs over our cause, and I fear thy 
destiny, throws against us.” 

“ Speak not thus, general—think not thus.” 

“Would that I could think otherwise—but I fear | 
speak prophetically.” 

“Do you then give up the cause?” said Gemld,is 
surprise. 

“No,” said Sarsefield, firmly, almost . 
“ Never—lI may die in the cause, but | will neverd 
sert it, as long as I have a troop to follow me=byt | 
must not loiter here. Farewell! Where is your home?” 

“T left him in the care of one of the attendants” 

“TI hope you are well mounted.” 

“Yes ; here comes my charger.” 

“What!” said Sarsefield, “ the white horse!” 

“Yes, surely,” said Gerald; “you never saw tm 
back any other.” 

“But after the tremendous fatigue of yesterday,” 
said Sarsefield in surprise, “is it possible he is ail 
fresh ?” 

“Fresh enough to serve my turn for to-night,” mid 
Gerald, as he mounted into the saddle. The whit 
horse gave a low neigh of seeming satisfaction a bs 
master resumed his seat. 

“Noble brute!” said Sarsefield, as he patted te 
horse on the neck, which was arched into the prow 
bend of a bold steed who knows a bold rider is onls 
back. 

“ And now farewell, general,” said Gerald, extent 
ing his hand. 

“ Farewell, my friend. Fate is unkind to denyt 
charm of a victorious cause to so gallant a spirit.” 

“There is more gallantry in remaining unshelm 
under defeat; and you, general, are a bright exampe 
of the fact.” 

“Good night, good night,” said Sarsefield, anxies 
to escape from hearing his own praise, and wringil 
the hand that was presented to him with mod 
warmth ; he turned towards the portal of the tows, 
but before he entered, Gerald again addressed him 

“ Pray tell me, general, is your regiment here? hb 
fore I go, 1 would wish to take leave of the officesd 
that gallant corps, in whose ranks I have had the » 
nour to draw a sword.” 





* At the battle of the Boyne, when the Irish we" 
driving the enemy with great slaughter before the 
James was heard often to exclaim, “Oh! spare 
English subjects.” 
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“They are not yet arrived. They are on the road, 

by this time ; but I ordered they should be 

the last to leave Dublin; for as, yesterday they suffer- 

ed the disgrace of being led the first out of battle,* I 

took care they should have the honour of being the 
last in the rear to-night, to cover our retreat.” 

“Then remember me to them,” said Gerald. 

“They can never forget the White Horseman,” said 
Sarsefield ; “and they shall hear you left the kind 
word of remembrance for them. Once more, good night.” 

“ Good night, General; God's blessing be upon you !” 

«“ Amen!” said Sarsefield ; “and with you.” 

They then wrung each other's hand in silence. 
Sarsefield re-entered the tower, and Gerald Pepper 
giving the rein to his steed, the white horse left the 
spot 93 ripidly as he had approached it. 


* For some days, Gerald Pepper remained in Dublin, 


where © had ridden to, the night after his interview 
with the king. The house of a friend afforded him 
shelter, for he did not deem it prudent to be seen in 
public, as his person was too well known, and his ser- 
vices to King James too notorious, not to render such 
a course dangerous. He, therefore, was obliged to 
submit to being cooped up in an attic in his friend’s 
house, whiie he stayed in the city. His sojourn in 
Dublin originated in his anxiety to hear what was go- 
ing forward at head-quarters; for there was but too 
much reason to fear, from all former examples in Ire- 
land, that forfeitures to a great extent would take 
place, and to ascertain whether his name should be 
amongst the proscribed was the object that detained 
him from his home. His patience, however, became 
exhausted, and one morning, when his friend came to 
speak with him previously to going forth into the city 
to see and hear what was stirring, Gerald said he 
could endure the restraint of his situation and the ab- 
sence from his his family no longer. “My poor Magda- 
lene,” said he, “ cannot, I know, endure the suspense 
attendant upon my absence much longer, and her gen- 
tle nature will sink under to severe a trial ; therefore, 
my excellent, my kind friend, to-morrow morning I will 
leave you.” 

“ Perhaps a day or two more may set your mind at 
rest ; or, at least, will end your suspense respecting the 
— about to be pursued with the adherents of the 

ing.” 

“I wait no longer than to-day,” said Gerald, “I am 
resolved.” 

His friend sallied forth, with this parting assurance 
from his guest, and had not been absent more than an 
hour or two, when he returned ; a low tap at the door 
of Gerald’: apartment announced his presence ; the be!t 
was drawn, and he entered. 

“ Gerald !” said his friend, grasping his hand, and re- 
maining silent. 

“T understand,” said Gerald; “I am a ruined man.” 

How deeply expressive of meaning mere voice and 
action become under the influence of feeling. Here, 
the uttering of a name, and the grasping of a hand, 
Were mure potent than language ; for words could not 
so soon have expressed the fatal truth, as the electric 
sympathy that conveyed to Gerald’s mind the meaning 
of his friend. How mysterious the influence between 
thought-and action; I do not mean the action that is 
the result of mere habit, but that action which we 
¢annot avoid, being a law of nature, and which every 
one indulges in under the influence of strong affections 
ofthe mind. Grief and joy, hope and despair, fear 
and courage, have each an action to distinguish them, 
as strongly marked as the distinctions which separate 
different species. 


*Sarsefield’s regiment, after having repeatedly re- 
pulsed the enemy, was obliged to leave the field in 
order to protect the person of the king, who chose to 
fly unnecessarily soon. 


His friend made no other answer to Gerald’s ejacu- 
lation, than a suppressed groan, and then another fierce 
grasp of the hand, and a melancholy look into each 
other's eyes passed between them. They then parted 
palms, and each took a seat, and they sat opposite to 
each other, for some minutes, in perfect silence. In 
that interval the minds of both were busily engaged. 
Gerald’s thoughts flew back, at once, to his home, his 
dear home; he thought of his sweet e and 
his darling children. He saw Magdalene deprived of 
the comforts of life, without a roof to shelter her, and 
heard his babes cry for food, as they shivered in the cold; 
the thought overcame him, and he hid his face in his 
hands. . The mind of his friend had been engaged, at 
the moment, as to what was the best course Gerald 
eould pursue under existing circumstances, and his 
case, though hard, seemed not hopeless. Therefore, 
when he saw Gerald sink as he had done, unconscious 
of the bitter thought that overcame him, he rose from 
his seat, and laying his hand kindly on the shoulder 
of his friend, he said : 

“ Cheer up, cheer up, man! matters are not so des- 
perate as to reduce you to despair at once. You are not 
the manI take you for, if such a blow as this, heavy 
though it be, overcome you.” 

Gerald looked up, his eye was bright, and his coun- 
tenance serene, as he met the compassionating look that 
was cast upon him; he had recovered all his self-pos- 
session. The voice of his friend had dispelled the ter- 
rible vision that fancy had presented him with, and re- 
called his ideas from home, where his affectionate na- 
ture first prompted them to fly. 

“I do not despair,” he said, “ nor am I overcome. 
There was a terrible thought came over me that mo- 
ment, which quite unmanned me, but you see I am 
calm again.” . 

“ Yes, you look like yourself now.” 

“ And will not relapse, [ promise you. Whenonce 
I know the worst, I am equal to meet my destiny, 
whatever it may be ; and, having said so much, tell me 
what that fate is. Ruined, I know I am; but tell me 
in what degree. Is my person denounced, as well as 
my patrimony plundered from me?” 

“No; your life and freedom are not menaced, but 
your property is forfeited, and, in all probability, many 
days will not elapse until you may be dispossessed by 
some new master.” 

“Days!” said Gerald, “ hours, you mean; these 
gentry make quick work of such matters. I must hasten 
home directly.” 

“Will not to-morrow answer?” asked his friend ; 
“to-day may be profitably spent here, in consulting 
your best mode of proceeding, as regards the future.” 

“The lapse of one day might produée a loss of some 
consequence to a man who is robbed of every acre he 
has in the world.” 

“ How?” asked his friend. 

“I would like to be beforehand with the plunder- 
ers, that I might secure any small articles of value, 
such as jewels or plate, from their clutches.” 

“ Surely, these are not included in the forfeiture of 
a man’s lands.” 

“The troopers of the Prince of Orange will not be 
very nice in making such legal distinctions ; therefore 
I wiil hasten home, and save all I can from the 
wreck.” 

“ Before you go, one word more,” said his friend. 
“If your property happen to fall to the lot of a trooper 
as you say ; one of these fellows would rather have @ 
round sum of hard cash, than be encumbered with 
lands; and if you manage matters well, a few hun- 
dred pieces may buy off the invader. I have of 
hundreds of broad acres being so saved, in C ell’s 
time.” 

“ That hope of rescue is debarred me,” said Gerald 5 













































“ all the disposable cash I had, I gave to the king.” 
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“What! not a rouleau left?” 

“The last hundred 1 could command, I gave him.” 

“ That’s unfortunate,” said his friend ; “ the more 80, 
as it is beyond my power to supply the want.” 

“I know it—I know it,” said Gerald, impatiently, 
“ don’t name it. If heaven be pleased to spare me life 
and health, I shall be able to weather the storm. I 
have as much plate and other valuables as, when con- 

verted into cash, will enable me to carry my family to 
France, and still leave something in my purse. At 
the French court, I hope [ can reckon ona good re- 
ception, and I have my sword to offer to the service of 
the French king, and I doubt not, from the interest I 
think I can reckon on, that I should find employment 
in the ranks of the gallant Louis.” 

“ You have decided soon on your course of proceed- 
ing, Gerald,” said his friend, somewhat surprised at 
the coolness and decision he exhibited. 

“Yes; and you wonder at it,” said Gerald, “ be- 
cause you saw me cast down for a moment; but the 
bitter thought that overcame me is past. I see dis- 
tinctly the path before me which will secure my wife 
and children from want, and that once secured, I re- 
pine not, nor shall cast one regret after the property I 
have lost in a noble cause. Farewell, my friend! 
Thanks and blessings be yours, from me and mine, for 
all your care forme. Before I leave Ireland you shall 
see me again, but for the present, farewell !” 

In ten minutes more, Gerald Pepper was in his sad- 
dle, and his trusty steed was bearing him to the home 
that cost him so much anxiety. 

As he pushed his way rapidly along the road, his 
thoughts were so wholly engrossed by his present ca- 
lamitous circumstances, that he heeded no outward 
object, nor even uttered one cheering word, or sound 
of encouragement, to his favourite horse ; and it was 
not until the noble round tower of Swords rose upon 
his view, that he became conscious of how far he had 
progressed homewards, and of the speed with which 
he had been going; he drew the bridle when he ar- 
rived at the summit of the hill that commands the ex- 
tensive plain which lies at the foot of the mountain 
range that skirts the counties of Dublin and Kildare, 
and stretches onward into Meath and Lowth, and the 
raore nothern counties. The mountains of Carlingford 
and Mourne spired upwards in their beautiful forms, 
where the extreme distance melted into blue haze, and 
the sea could scarcely be distinguished from the hori- 
zon: but nearer, on his right, its level line of blue was 
distinctly defined, as glimpses of it appeared over the 
woods of Feltrum and Malahide, occasionally broken 
by the promontory of Howth, the grotesque pinnacles 
of Ireland’s eye, and the bold island of Lambay. 

As he was leisurely descending the hill into the vil- 
lage beneath him, a figure suddenly appeared on a | 
bank that overhung the road, and leaped into the high- | 
way; he ran over towards Gerald, and clasping his 
knee with both hands, said, with fervour— 

“God save you, Masther Gerald, dear! oh then, is 
that yourself safe and sound again?” 

“What!” said Gerald, in surprise, “ Rory Oge!— 
by what chance are you here ?” 

“ You may say chance, sure enough—wait a minit, 
and I'll tell you, for it’s out o’ breath I am with the 
race | made acrass the fields, without, when I seen 
you powdherin’ down the road at the rate of a hunt, 
and afeard | was you would be gone past and out o’ 
call before I could get to the ditch.” 

“Is my family well?” said Gerald, “can you tell me?” 

“ They're all hearty.” 

“ Thanks be to God,” said Gerald, devoutly. 

“ Amen,” responded Rory. 

“ My poor wife, I suppose, has been fretting.” 

“ Throth to be sure, an no wondher ; the poor mis- 
thriss; but she keeps up wondherful, and I was goin’ 


ta 
“ You, Rory !” 

“ Yis, me, and why not? and very ni isein’ 

I was, and would, only for Tercavay bee ™ 
his hand on the neck of the horse ; for you wer 
far off when I first got a sight o’ you, that I think f 
wouldn’t have minded you, but I knew the proud 

of Tareaway’s head, more betoken the white aire 
him makes him so noticeable.” . 

“ But who sent you to Dublin, to look for mem 

“ Myself, and nobody else—it was my own notign. 
for 1 seen the misthriss was onaisy, a - 
givin’ somehow that I’d come on one 

a a vs » And sure 
enough I did, for here you are. 

“ But not in Dublin, Rory,” said Gerald, who could 
not forbear a smile even in his sadness. 

“ Well, it’s all one, sure,” said Rory, “for here you 
are, and I found you, as | said before; and now, Mas. 
| ther Gerald dear, that I see you're safe yourself, wij} 
you tell me.how matthers goes on with the king and 
his cause ?” 

“ Badly enough, I fear, Rory, and worse with his 
friends,” said Gerald, with a heavy sigh. 

Rory caught at his meaning with native intelligence 
and lookihg up into his face with the most toychj 
expression of affection and anxiety, said, “God kee 
uz from harm, Masther Gerald dear, and sure it’s not 
vourself that is come to throuble, I hope.” 

“ Yes, Rory,” said Gerald, “I am a ruined man,” 

Oh, Masther Gerald dear, don’t say that,” said 
Rory, with much emotion. “ Who dar’ ruinste you?” 
said he, indignantly ; and then, his voice dropping into 
a tone of tenderness, he added, “ Who'd have the heart 
to ruinate you?” 

“Those who have nothing to fear nor love me for, 
Rory,” answered Gerald. 

“Is it them vagabone Williamites—them thraitors to 
their king, and their God, and their counthry—them 
outlandish villains! The Peppers o’ Ballygarth ruin. 
ated! Oh, what will the counthry come to at all at 
all!! But how is it they can ruinate you, Masther 
Gerald ?” 

“ By leaving me without house or land.” 

“You don’t want to make me believe they'll dhrive 
you out o’ Ballygarth?” 

“ Ballygarth is no longer mine, Rory. 
have an acre left me.” 

“Why, who dar for to take it from you?” 

“Those who have power to do so now, Rory; the 
conquerors at the Boyne.” 

“ Why, bad cess to them, sure they won the day 
there, and more’s the pity,” said Rory, “and what do 
they want more? Sure, when they won the day, that's 
enough ;—we don’t deny it; and sorry 1 am to sy 
that same ;—but sure that should contint any raisona- 
ble faction, without robbin’ the people afther. Why, 
suppose a chap was impidint to me, and that I gev 
him a wallopin’ for it, sure that ud be no raison why 
I should take the clothes aff his back, or rob him iv 
any thrifle he might have about him; and isn’t it all 
one? Sure, instid of havin’ a crow over him for bein’ 
the best man, I'd only be a common robber, knockin’ 
a man down for what I could get. And what differ 
is there betune the cases?” 

“That you are only an humble man, Rory, and that 
the other person is a king.” 

“Well, and sure if he is a king, shouldn’t he behave 
as sitch, and give a good example instead of doin’ # 
dirty turn like that? Why should a king do what 4 
poor man, like me, would be ashamed of?” . 
Here, Rory broke out into a mingled strain of indig- 
nation against the oppressor, and lament for the op 
pressed, and wound up by this very argumentative 
and convincing peroration— ; 
“ And so that furrin moroder, they call a king, 8 


I shall mot 





to Dublin myself to look for you.” 


goin’ to rob and plundher and murdher you intirely, 
—and for what, I’d like to know? is it bekase you 
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stud up for the rale king, your own king, and your 
counthry, it is? Bad fortune to him, sure, if he had 
any honour at all, he'd only like you the better iv it, 
and, instead iv pursuin’ you with his blackguard four- 
futted laws,* it’s plazed he ought to be that you didn’t 
come acrass him yourself when your swoord was in 
r hand, and the white horse undher you. Oh, the 
yellow-faced thief! he has no gratitude!!” 

A great deal more of equally good reasoning and 
abuse was indulged in by Rory, as he walked beside 
the white horse and his rider. Gerald remained si- 
lent until they arrived at the foot of the hill, and were 
about to enter the village, when he asked his compa- 
nion what he intended deing, now that he had found 
the object of his search. 

“ Why, I'll go back to be sure,” said Rory, “and 
be of any use I can to you; but you had betther make 
no delay in life, Masther Gerald, but make off to the 
misthriss as fast as you can, for it’s the heart of her 
will leap for joy when she claps her two good-looking 
eyes on you.” 

“I intend doing so, Rory; and I will expect to see 
you to-morrow.” 

“It may be a thrifle later nor that, Masther Gerald, 
for I intind stoppin’ in Swoords to-night; but you'll 
see me afore long, any how,” 

“Then, good-by, Rory, for the present,” said Ge- 
rald, as he put spurs to his horse, and sweeping at a 
rapid pace round one of the angles of the picturesque 
castle that formerly commanded the entrance to the 

village, he was soon lost to the sight of Rory Oge, 
who sent many an affectionate look and blessing after 
him. 

The appearance of Rory Oge was too sudden to 
permit any explanation to be given to the reader of 
who he was, when first introduced into the story ; 
but now that the horseman’s absence gives a little 
breathing time, a word or two on that subject, may 
not be inapposite. 

Rory Oge was foster-brother to Gerald Pepper, and 
hence the affection and familiarity of address that ex- 
isted and was permitted between them. In Ireland, 
as in Scotland, the ties thus orginating between two 
persons who have been nurtured at the same breast, 
are held as very dear, and were even more so, former- 
ly, than now. Rory Oge might thus, as foster-brother 
to Gerald, have had many advantages, in the way of 
worldly comfort, which he not only did not seek for, 
but had even shunned. Making use of such advan- 
tages, must have involved, at the same time, a certain 
degree of dependance, and this, the tone of his cha- 
racter would have rendered unpleasing to him. There 
was a restlessness in his nature, with which a mono- 
tonous state of being would have been incompatible ; 
an independence of mind, also, and a something of ro- 
mance, which prompted him to be a free agent. To 
all these influences was added a passionate love of 
music ; and it will not, therefore, be wondered at, that 
Rory Oge had determined on becoming an erratic mu- 
sician. The harp and the bagpipes he had contrived, 
even in his boyhvod, to become tolerably familiar with; 
and when he had taken up the resolution of becoming 
a professed musician, his proficiency upon both instru- 
ments increased rapidly, until, at length, he arrived 
at a degree of excellence, as a performer, seldom ex- 
ceeded. Ultimately, however, the pipes was the in- 
strument he principally practised upon: his intuitive 
love of sweet sounds would have prompted him to the 
use of the harp, but the wandering-life he led render- 
ed the former instrument so much more convenient, 
from its portability, that it became his favourite, from 
fitness, rather than choice. 

In the cool of the evening, Rory Oge was seated at 
the back of a cottage on the skirts of a village, and a 


*Some mystification of Rory’s about “ forfeited.” 





* 
group of young people of both sexes were dancing on 
the green sod, in the rear of it, to the inspiring music 
of his pipes. More than an hour had been thus em- 
ployed, and the twilight was advancing, when a fresh 
couple stood up to dance, and Rory, after inflating his 
bag and giving forth the deep hum of his drone, let 
forth his chanter into one of his best jigs, and was 
lilting away in his merriest style ; but the couple, in- 
stead of commencing the dance, joined a group of the 
by-standers, who seemed to have got their heads to- 
gether upon some subject of importance, and listened 
to the conversation, instead of making good use of 
their own time, the day’s declining light, and Rory’s 
incomparable music. 

At length they turned from the knot of talkers, and 
were going to dance, when the girl told her partner 
she would rather have another jig than the one Rory 
was playing. ‘The youth begged of Rory to stop. 

“For what?” said Rory. 

“ Aggy would rather have another jig,” said her 
beau, “ ior she doesn’t like the one you're playin’.” 

“ Throth it’s time for her to think iv it,” said Rory, 
“and I playin’ away here all this time for nothin’, and 
obleeged now to put back the tune. Bad cess to me, 
but it’s too provokin’, so it is;—and why couldn’t you 
tell me so at wanst ?” 

“ Now don’t be angry, Rory,” said Aggy, coming 
forward herself to appease his anger ;—“I ax your 
pardon, but I was just listenin’ to the news that they 
wor tellin’.” 

“What news?” said the piper. “I suppose they 
havn’t fought another battle?” 

“No; but one would think you wor a witch, Rory; 
for, if it's not a battle, there's a sojer in it.” 

“ What sojer?” said Rory, with earnestness. 

“Why, a sojer a’ horseback rode into the town 
awhile agon, jist come down from Dublin, and is stop- 
pin’ down below at the public.” 

A thought at once flashed across Rory’s mind that 
the visit of a soldier at such a time might have some 
connection with the events he had become acquainted 
with in the morning, and, suddenly rising from his seat, 
he said, “ Faix, and I don’t see why I shouldn't see 
the sojer as well as every body else, and so I'll go 
down to the public myself.” 

“Sure, you won’t go, Rory, until you give us the 
tune, and we finish our dance ?” 

“Finish, indeed,” said Rory; “ why, you didn’t be- 
gin it yet.” 

“ No, but we will, Rory.” 

“ By my sowl, you won't,” said Rory very sturdily, 
unyoking his pipes at the same time. 

“Oh, Rory,” said Aggy, in great dismay,—* Rory 
— if you plaze.” 

“ Well, I don’t plaze; and. there’s an end iv it. I 
was bellowsing away there for betther nor ten minutes, 
and the divil a toe you'd dance, but talking all the 
time, and then you come and want me to put back the 
tune. Now, the next time you won't let good music be 
wasted ; throth it’s not so plenty.” 

“ Not such as yours, in throth, Rory, said Aggy, in 
her own little coaxing way.—“ Ah, now, Rory !” 

“’T'won’t do, Aggy; you think to come over me 
now with the blarney ; but you're late, says Boyce :”* 
and so saying, off he trudged, leaving the dancers in 
dudgeon. 





* When the Lord Thomas Fitzgerald discovered that 
treason was within his castle at Maynooth, the traitor 
(Parese, I believe) was ordered for immediate execu- 
tion in the Bass court of the fort; there he endeavour- 
ed to save his life by committing a double treason, and 
offered to betray the secrets of the English besiegers, 
but + looker-on exclaimed, “ You're late!” His name 
was foyce ; and hence the saying, which exists to this 
day. 
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He went directly to the public, where he found an 
English officer of King William’s cavalry had not only 
arrived, but intended remaining, and, to that end, was 
superintending the grooming of his horse, before he 
was put up for the night in ashabby little shed, which 
the landlady of the public chose to call stable. Here 
Rory Oge proceeded, and entered into conversation 
with the hostler, as a preliminary to doing the same 
with the soldier ; this he contrived with the address 
80 peculiar to his country and his class, and finding that 
the stranger intended going northward in the morning, 
the suspicion which had induced him to leave the 
dance and visit the public ripened into uneasiness as 
to the object of the stranger, and, desirous to arrive 
closer to the truth, he thought he might test the inten- 
tions of the trooper in a way that would not betray his 
own anxiety on the subject, at the same time that it 
would sufficiently satisfy him as to the other's proceed- 
ings. ‘To this end, in the course of the desultory con- 
versation that may be supposed to take place between 
three such persons as I have named, Rory ingeniously 
contrived to introduce the name of “ Ballygarth,” 
watching the Englishman closely at the moment, 
whose attention became at once awakened at the name, 
and, turning quickly to Rory, he said— 

“ Ballygarth, did you say ?” 

“ Yis, your honour, said Rory, with the most perfect 
composure and seeming indifference, though, at the 
same time, the success of his experiment convinced 
him, that the man who stood before him was he who 
was selected to expel his beloved foster-brother from 
his home. 

“ How far is the place you name from this village?” 
asked the soldier. 

“ Indeed, it’s not to say very convaynient,” answer- 
ed Rory. 

“ How many miles do you reckon it?” 

“Indeed, an’ that same would be hard to say.” 

“T think,” said the hostler, “ it would be about”— 

“Twenty-four or twenty-five,” interrupted Rory, 
giving the hostler a telegraphic kick on the shin, 
at the same time, by way of a hint not to contradict 
him. 

“ Ay, something thereaway,” said the other, assent- 
ing and rubbing the intelligent spot. 

“Why, Drokhe-da is not more than that from Dub- 
lin,” said the trooper, in some surprise. 

“Tt’s Drogheda, you mane, I suppose, sir?” said Rory, 
noticing the Englishman’s false pronunciation, rather 
than his remark of the intentional mistake as to the dis- 
tance named. 

“ Ay, Droketty, or whatever you call it.” 

“Oh, that’s no rule in life, your honour; for Bally- 
garth, you see, does not lie convaynient, and you have 
to go by so many cruked roads and little borreens to 
come at it, that it is farther off when you get there, than 
a body would think. Faix, I know, I wish I was at 
the ind o’ my journey there to-morrow, for it’s a long 
step to go.” 

“Are you going there, to-morrow ?” said the trooper. 


crs 

“ No; Teddy Ryan’s horse,” said nen 
pose your honour will be for care the —— 

“ Yes,” said the soldier; and he thereupon . 
ed with his intended guide upon the hour of then 
dertaking their journey on the morrow; after which 
the piper wished him good night, and retired. 

The conjecture of Rory Oge was right as to the id 
tity of the English soldier. He was one of those _ 
lish adherents of King William, for whose graiigeana’ 
and emolument, an immediate commission had 
issued for enriching a greedy army, inflamed 88 well 
by religious animosity as cupidity, at the expens of 
the community at large. So indecent was the haste 
displayed to secure this almost indiscriminate plunder 
that “ no courts of judicature were opened for proceed, 
ing regularly and legally.”* But a commission wa 
issued, under which extensive forfeitures were 
and there was no delay in making what seizures 
could: but this rapacious spirit defeated its own endy 
in some instances, for the unsettled state of the coun. 
try rendered it difficult, if not impossible, to secure the 
ill-gotten good, from the headlong haste it wag Deces- 
sary to proceed with.t 

It was in the gray of the succeeding morning thy 
Rory Oge stole sofily from the back door of the house 
of entertainment, where he, as well as the English gp). 
dier, slept, and proceeded cautiously across the enclo. 
sure, in the rear of the house, to the shed where the 
horse of the stranger was stabled. Noiselessly he yp. 
hasped the door of rough boards, that swung on ong 
leather hinge, and entering the shed, he shook fromhig 
hat some corn into the beast’s manger; and while the 
animal was engaged in despatching his breakfast, Ro 
ry lifted his fore foot in a very workmanlike manner 
into his lap, and commenced, with a rasp, which he 
had finessed from a Smith’s forge for the purpose, 
loosen the nails of the shoe. As soon as he had ay 
complished this to his satisfaction, he retired to hig 
sleeping place, and remained there until summon 
ed to arise when the soldier was ready to take the 
road. 

At the skirts of the village, some delay occurred 
while Rory stopped at the house of one of his friends, 
who had promised him the loan of a horse for his jour 
ney, which arrangement he had contrived to make 
over night. It was not long, however, before Roty ap 
peared, leading from behind the low hut of the pew 
sant, by whom he was followed, a very sorry piece of 
horseflesh. After mounting, he held out his hand, first 
having passed it across his mouth and uttered a sharp 
sound, something resembling “ thp.”{ The offered 
palm was met by that of his friend, after a similar ob 
servance on his part, and they shook hands heartily. 
while exchanging some words in their native tongue, 
Rory then signified to the Englishman that he was ree 
dy to conduct him. 





* Leland’s Ireland, book vi. chap 7. 
t The sweeping forfeitures made at this period were 
such, that many were driven by the severity, rather 





“Nigh hand it, sir,” said Rory, with great compo- 
sure ; and, turning to the hostler, he said, “That's a 
fine baste you're clanin’, Pether.” 

“ My reason for asking,” said the soldier, “is, that I 
am going in that direction myself, and as you say the 
road is intricate, perhaps you will show me the way.” 

“To be sure I will, your honour,” said Rory, en- 
deavouring to conceal his delight at the stranger's fall- 
ing into his designs so readily. “At all events, as far 
as I go your road, you’re heartily welkim to any sar- 


than inclination, to take part with the adherents of 
King James, their very existence depending on the 
overthrow of William’s power. This protracted the 
contest so much, that it was lamented even by many 
of King William’s own party. in a letter from the Se- 
cretary of the Lords Justices to Ginckle, there occurs 
this passage: “ But I see our civil officers regard more 
adding fifiy pounds a year to the English interest in 
this kingdom, than saving England the expense of fit 
ty thousand. | promise myself it is for the king's, the 


vice I can do your honour, only I’m afeard I'll delay | allies, and England’s interest, to remit most or all of the 

you and your journey, for indeed the baste I have is| forfeitures, so that we could immediately bring the 

not the fastest.” kingdom under their majesties’ obedience.” — Leland’s 
Shank’s mare,* I suppose,” said Peter, with a wink. | Ireland, book vi. chap. vii. 

t This practice is continued to this day, and is sup- 





* One’s own legs. posed to be propitiatory to good fortune. 
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The soldier cast a very discontented eye at the ani- 
mal on which his guide was mounted, and Rory in- 
terpreted the look at once— 

“Qh, indeed, he’s not the best, sure enough. I 
towld your honour, last night, I was afeard I might de- 
lay you a little for that same ; but don’t be onaisy, he’s 
better nor he looks, like a singed cat, and, if we can’t 
go in a hand gallop, sure there's the owld sayin’ to 
comfort us, that ‘fair and aisy goes far in a day.’” 

“ We have a long ride before us, though,” said the 
soldier, “ and your horse, I’m aftaid, will founder be- 
fore he goes half way.” 

“Oh, don’t be afeard av him in the laste,” said Ro- 
ry ; “ he’s owld, to be sure, but an owld friend is pre- 
ferable to a new inimy.” 

Thus, every objection on the part of the English- 
man was met by Rory with some old saying, or piece 
of ingenuity of his own, in answer ; and afier some few 
minutes of conversation, they dropped into silence and 
jogged along. 

In some time, the notice of the stranger was attract- 
ed by the singular and picturesque tower of Lusk that 
arose on their sight, and be questioned Rory as to its 
history and use. 

“It’s a church it is,” said his guide. 

“It looks more like a place of defence,” said the 
soldier ; “ it is a square tower with circular flankers.” 

“To be sure, it is a place of difince,” said Rory. 
“Isn’t it a place of difince agin the devil, (God bless 
us) and all his works; and mighty great people is 
proud to be berrid in it for that same. There is the 
Barnewells, (the lords of Kingsland I mane,) and they 
are berrid in it time beyant tellin’, and has an iligani 
monument in it, the lord himself and his lady beside 
him, an the broad o’ their backs, lyin’ dead, done to 
the life.”’* 

There was scarcely any tower or house that came 
within view of the road they pursued, that did not 
present Rory with an occasion for giving some account 
of it, or recounting some tale connected with it, and 


thus many a mile was passed over. It must be con- | 


fessed, to be sure, that Rory had most of the conversa- 
tion to himself, as the soldier helped him very little; 
but as Rory’s object was to keep his attention engaged 
and while away the time, and delay him on the road 
as long as he could, he did not relax in his efforts to 
entertain, however little reciprocity there was, on that 
score, between him and his companion. At last, he 
led him from the high road into every small by-way 
that could Yacilitate his purpose of delaying, as well as 
of tiring the trooper and his horse too, to say nothing 
of his plan of having a shoe lost by the charger in a re- 
mote spot. Many a wistful glance was cast at the 
fore shoe, and, at last, he had the pleasure to see it 
casi, unnoticed by the rider. This, Rory said nothing 
about, until they had advanced a mile or two, and 
then, looking down for some time as if in anxious ob- 
servation, he exclaimed, “ By dad, I’m afeard your 
horse’s fore shoe is gone.” 

The dragoon pulled up immediately and looked 
down; “I believe it is the off foot,” said he. 

“It’s the off shoe, any how,” said Rory ; “and that’s 
worse.” fa 

The dragoon alighted and examined the foot thus 
deprived of its defence, and exhibited a good deal of 
silent vexation ;—“It is but a few days since I had 
him shod,” said he. 

“ Throth, then, it was a shame for whoever done it, 
not to make a betther job iv it,” said Rory. 

*This very fine monument of the Barnewalls, (of 
the period of Elizabeth, I believe,) has been lamenta- 
bly abused, by having some iron bars inserted into the 
recumbent effigies upon it, for the purpose of support- 
ing a pulpit. It is a pity that piety and propriety are 
eer ~ 3 variance. 

H 





The Englishnian then inspected the remaining shoes 
of his horse, and finding them fast, he noticed the'sin- 
gularity of the loss of one shoé under such circum- 
stances. 

“Oh, that’s no rule in life,” said Rory, “for you 
may remark that a horse never throws two shoes at 
a time, but only one, by way of a warnin’ as a body 
may say, to jog your memory that he wants a new set; 
and, indeed, that same is very cute of a dumb baste; 
—and I could tell your honour a mighty quare story 
of a horse I knew wanst, and as reg’lar as the day 0” 
the month kem round 

“I don’t want to hear any of your stories,” said the 
Englishman, rather sullenly; “but can you tell me 
how I may have this loss speedily repaired ?” 

“Faix, an’ I could tell your honour two stories easi- 
er nor that, for not a forge 1 kuow nigher hand to this 
than one that is in Duleek.” 

“ And how far is Duleek ?” 

“’Deed, an it’s a good step.” 

“ What do you call a good step?” 

“ Why it'll take a piece of a day to go there.” 

“ Curse you,” said the dragoon, at last, provoked be- 
yond his constitutional phlegm at such evasive replies; 
“can’t you say how many miles ?” 

“I ax your honour’s pardon,” replied his guide, whd 
now saw that trifling would not answer; “to the 
best o’ my knowledge, we are aff o’ Duleek about five 
miles, or thereaway.” 

“Confound it!” said the soldier—* five miles, and 
this barbarous road, and your long miles into the bar- 

ain.” 
“" Sure, I don’t deny the road is not the best,” said 
Rory ; “ but if it’s not good, sure we give you good 
measure at all events.” 

It was in vain that the Englishman grumbled ; Rory 
had so ready and so queer an answer to every objec- 
tion raised by the soldier, that, at last, he remounted, 
and was fain to content himself with proceeding at @ 
very slow pace along the vile by-road they travelled, 
lest he might injure the hoof of his charger. 

And now, Rory having effected the first part of his 
object, set all his wits to work how he could make the 
rest of the road as little tiresome as possible to the 
stranger; and he not only succeeded in effecting this, 
but he managed, in the course of the day, to possess 
himself of the soldier’s secret, touching the object of 
his present journey. 

In doing this, the scene would have been an amus- 
ing one to a third person: it was an encounter between 
phlegm and wit—a trial betwen English reserve and 
Trish ingenuity. 

By the way, it is not unworthy of observation, that 
a common spring of action influences the higher and 
the lower animals, under the circumstances of oppres- 
sion and pursuit. The oppressed and the pursued 
have only stratagem to encounter force, or escape 
destruction. The fox and other animals of the chase 
are proverbial for their cunning, and every conquered 
people have been reduced to the expedient of finesse, 
as their Jast resource. 

The slave-driver tells you that every negro is a liar- 
It is the violation of charity on the one hand, that in- 
duces the violation of truth on the other; and weak- 
ness, in all case, is thus driven to deceit, as its last de- 
fence against power. 

The soldier, in the course of his conversation with 
his guide, thought himself very knowing when he said, 
in a careless way, that he believed there was some 
one of the name of Pepper lived at Ballygarth. 

“Some one, is it?” said Rory, looking astonisheed ; 
“Oh! is that all you know about? Some one, indeed ? 
By my conscience and it’s plenty of them there is. The 
counthry is overrun with them.” 

“ But I speak of Pepper of Ballygarth,” said the 
other. 
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“The Peppers o’ Ballygarth, you mane ; for they are 
livin’ all over it as thick as rabbits in the back of an 
owld ditch.” 

“I mean he who is called Gerald Pepper?” 

“ Why then, indeed, I never heerd him called that 

a-way before, and I dunna which o’ them at all you 
mane ; for you see there is so many 0’ them, as I said 
before, that we are obleeged to make a differ betune 
them by invintin’ names for them; and so we call a 
smooth-skinned chap that is among them, White Pep- 
per, and a dark fellow, (another o’ the femily,) Black 
Pepper,.and there’s a great long sthreel that is chris- 
tened Long Pepper; and there’s another‘o’ them that 
is tindher an one of his feet, and we call him Pepper- 
corn ; and there is a fine dashin’ well-grown blade, 
the full of a door he is, long life to him, and he is 
known by the name of Whole Pepper; and it’s quare 
enough, that he is married to a poor little starved hound 
of a wife, that has the bittherest tongue ever was ina 
woman’s head, and so they call her Ginger; and 1 
think that it is a highly saisonid family for you. Now, 
which o’ them is it you mane? is it White Pepper, or 
Black Pepper, or Long Pepper, or Whole Pepper, or 
Pepper-corn ?” 

“1 don't know any of them,” said the soldier; “Ge- 
rald Pepper is the man i want.” 

“Oh, you do want him, then,” said Rory, with a 
very peculiar intonation of voice. “ Well, av coorse, 
if you want him, you'll find him ; but look fornint you 
there ; there you may see the owld abbey of Duleek ;” 
—and he pointed to the object as he spoke. 

This was yet a mile, or so, distant, and the day was 
pretty well advanced by the time the travellers en- 
tered the village. Rory asked the soldier where if 
was his honour’s pleasure to stop, while he got his 
horse shod, and recommended him to go to the abbey, 
where, of course, the monks would be proud to give 
“any accommodation in life” to a gentleman like him. 
But this proposal the soldier did not much relish; for 
though stout of heart, as most of his countrymen, he 
was loath to be tempted into any situation where he 
would have considered himself, to a certain degree, at 
the mercy of a parcel of Popish monks ;—and poison- 
ed viands and drugged wine were amongst some of the 
objections which his Protestant imagination started at 
the proposal. He inquired if there was not any pub- 
lic in the village, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, his resolution was taken at once, of sheltering and 
getting some refreshment there, while his horse should 
be under the hands of the blacksmith. 

Here, again, Rory’s roguery came into practice ; the 
blacksmith of the village was his relative, and after 
depositing the fatigued and annoyed soldier at the lit- 
tle auberge, Rory went for the avowed purpose of get- 
ting the smith to “do the job,” but, in reality, to send 
him out of the way; and this was easily done, when 
the motive for doing so was communicated. On his re- 
turn to the public, there was a great deal of well-af- 
fected disappointment on Rory’s part at the absence 
of his near relation the smith, as he told the betrayed 
trooper how “ provoking it was that he wasn’t in the 
forge at that present—sbut was expected at every 
hand's turn, and that the very first instant minute he 
kem home, Ally (that was his wife) would run up and 
tell his honour, and the horse should be shod in no 
time.” 

“In no time?” said the soldier, with a disappointed 
look ; “ you know I want to have him shod in time.” 

“ Well, sure, that’s what I mane,” said Rory ; “ that 
is, it will be jist no time at all antil he is shod.” 

“ Indeed, an’ you may believe him, your honour,” 
said mine host of the public, coming to the rescue, 
“for there’s no one he would doa sthroke o’ work 
sooner for, than Rory Oge here, seein’ that he is of 
his own flesh and blood, his own cousin wance re- 
moved.” 








ly 


“Faith, he is farther removed 1 ” repli 
Rory, unable to contain a joke; « ny i pelle nn 
relation than you think ; but he'll do the work with 
heart and a half, for all that, as soon as he comes a 
and, indeed, I think your honour might as well aie 
yourself comfortable here until that same time, > 
the sorra betther enthertainment you'll meet be 
this and the world’s end, than the same man will - 
you; Lanty Lalor, I mane, and there he is stan’in’ ~ 
ninst you; and it’s not to his face I'd say it, but ~ 
hind his back too, and often did, and will agin, I ho 

“Thank you kindly, Rory,” said Lanty, with a 
and serdpe. 

Some refreshment was accordingly prepared for the 
soldier, who, afier his fatigue, was nothing loath to 
comfort the inward man; the more particularly, as it 
was not only the best, but the only thing he could do, 
under existing circumstances; and after gorging pro. 
fusely on the solids, the fluids were next put under 
contribution, and, acting on the adage, that “ good eat. 
ing requires good drinking,” he entered into the feel. 
ing of that axiom with an earnestness that Sancho Panz 
himself could not have outdone, either in the spirit or 
in the letter. 

Rory was in attendance all the time, and stil] play- 
ed his game of engaging the stranger’s attention ag 
much as possible, with a view to divert him from hig 
prime object, and make him forget the delays that 
were accumulated upon him. It was in this spjr; 
that he asked him if he ever “heerd tell of the remark. 
able place that Duleek was.” 

“ We made the place remarkable enough the other 
day,” said the soldier, with the insolence thatthe habit 
of domination preduces in little minds, “ when we 
drove your flying troops through the pass of Duleek, 
and your runaway king at the head of them. I was 
one of the fifty that did it.”* * 

Rory, influenced by the dear object he had in view, 
smothered the indignation he felt rising in his throat; 
and as he might not exhibit anger, he had recourse 
sarcasm, and said, 

“Tn throth, your honour, I don’t wondher at all at 
the brave things you done, in the regard that it wasat 
Duleek ; and sure Duleek was always remarkable for 
havin’ the bowldest things done there, and about, ever 
since the days of the ‘ Little Waiver.’ ” 

“ What Little Weaver?” said the soldier. 

“ Why then, an’ did you never hear of the Little 
Waiver of Duleek Gate?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, that’s wondherful!!” said Rory. 

“I don’t see how it’s wonderful,” said the trooper, 
“ for how could I hear of the Weaver of Duleek wher 
I have been living in England all my life?” 

“Oh murther!” said Rory, in seeming amazement, 
“an’ don't they know about The Little Waiver 0 
Duleek Gate, in England ?” 

“ No,” said the trooper; “ how should they ?” 

“Oh then what a terrible ignorant place England 
must be, not for to know about that!!!” 

“Is it so very wonderful, then?” asked the man 
whose country was thus aspersed. 

“ Wondherful !” said Rory. “ By my sow, it is that 
that is wondherful.” 

“ Well, tell it to me then,” said the soldier. 

“ Now, suppose I was for to tell you, you see the 
divil a one taste you'd believe a word iv it; and it’s 
callin’ me a fool you’d be; and you'd be tired into the 





*It was at Schomberg’s suggestion that this pas 
was looked to; William had not attended to it, and, 
much to Schomberg’s disappointment, sent only fifty 
dragoons to observe it. Leland remarks, that had not 
the king (James) been so scandalously intent on flight, 
the English dragoons must have been slaughtered 108 
man, and the pass made good. 
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bargain before I was half done, for it’s a long story, and 


if you stopped me I'd be lost.” 
“J won't stop you.” . 
“ But you won't b'lieve it; and that’s worse. 


“Perhaps I may,” said the other, whose curiosity 
began to waken, ; 

“ Well, that same is a promise any how, and so 
here goes;” and Rory then related, with appropriate 
yoice and gesture, the following Legend :— 

You see, there was a Waiver lived, wanst upon a 
time, in Duleek here, hard by the gate, and a very 
honest industherous man he was, by all accounts. He 
had a wife, andav coorse they had childhre, and small 
blame to them, and plenty of them, so that the poor 
little Waiver was obleeged to work his fingers to the 
bone a’most, to get them the bit and the sup; but he 
didn’t begridge that, for he was an industherous cray- 
ther, as{ said before, and it was up airly and down 
late wid him, and the loom never standin’ still. Well, 
it was one mornin’ that his wife called to him, and he 
sitting very busy throwin’ the shuttle, and says she, 
“Come here,” says she, “jewel, and ate your brek- 
quest, now that it’s ready.” But he-never minded 
her, but wint an workin’. So in a minit or two more, 
says she, callin’ out to him agin, “ Arrah! lave off 
slavin’ yourself, my darlin’, and ate your bit o’ brek- 
quest while it is hot.” 

“ Lave me alone,” says he, and he dhruv the shut- 
tle fasther nor before. 

Well, in a little time more, she goes over to him 
where he sot, and, says she, coaxin’ him like, “'Thady 
dear,” says she, “ she stirabout* will be stone cowld 
if you don’t give over that weary work and come and 
ate it at wanst.” 

“I’m busy with a patthern here that is breakin’ my 
heart,” says the Waiver, “ and antil I complate it and 
masther it intirely, I won’t quit.” 

“ Oh, think o’ the iligant stirabout, that ‘iil be spylte 
intirely.” 

“To the divil with the siirabout,” says he. 

“ God forgive you,” says she, “for cursin, your good 
brekquest.” 

“ Ay, and you too,” says he. 

“Throth, you’re as cross as two sticks this blessed 
morning, Thady,” says the poor wife, “and it’s a 
heavy handful [ have of you when you are cruked in 
your temper; but stay there if you like, and let your 
stirabout grow cowld, and not a one o’ me ’ill ax you 
agin ;” and with that off she wint, and the Waiver, 
sure enough, was mighty crabbed, and the more the 
wife spoke to him the worse he got, which, you know, 
is only nath’ral. Well, he left the loom at last, and 
wint over to the stirabout, and what would you think 
but whin he looked at it, it was as black as a crow; 
for you see, it was in the hoighth o’ the summer, and 
the flies ‘lit upon it to that degree, that the stirabout 
was fairly covered with them. 

“Why then bad luck to your impidence,” says the 
Waiver, “ would no place sarve you but that? and is 
it spyling my brekquest yiz are, you dirty bastes?” 
And with that, bein’ altogether cruked tempered at the 
time, he lifted his hand, and he made one great slam 
at the dish o’ stirabout, and killed no less than three- 
score and tin flies at the one blow. It was three-score 
and tin exactly, for he counted the carcasses one by 
one, and laid them out an a clane plate for to view them. 

“ Well, he felt a powerful sperit risin’ in him, when 
he seen the slaughther he done, at one blow, and with 
that he got as consaited as the very dickens, and not 
a sthroke more work he’d do that day, but out he wint 
and was fractious and impidint to every one he met, 
aud was squarein’ up into their faces and sayin’, 
“ Look at that fist! that’s the fist that killed three-score 
and tin at one blow—Whoo!” 


* Porridge. 





With that all the neighbours thought he was 
crack’d,* and faith the poor wife herself thought the 
same when he came home in the evenin’, afiher spend- 
in’ every rap he had, in dhrink, and swaggerin’ about 
the place, and lookin’ at his hand every minit. 

“Indeed an’ your hand is very dirty, sure enough, 
Thady jewel,” says the poor wife, and thrue for her, 
for he rowled into a ditch comin’ home. “ You'd bet- 
ther wash it, darlin’.” 

“ How dar’ you say dirty to the greatest hand in 
Ireland ?” says he, going to bate her. 

“ Well, it’s nat dirty,” says she. 

“It is throwin’ away my time I have been all my 
life,” says he, “ livin’ with you at all, and stuck at a 
loom, nothin’ but a poor waiver, when it is Saint 
George or the Dhraggin I ought to be, which is two 
of the sivin champions of Christendom.” 

“ Well, suppose they christened him twice as much,” 
says the wife, “sure, what’s that to uz?” 

“Don’t put in your prate,” says he, “you ignorant 
sthrap,” says he. “You're vulgar, woman—you’re 
vulgar—mighty vulgar; but I’ll have nothin’ more to 
say to any dirty, snakin’ thrade again—devil a more 
waivin’ I'll do.” 

“ Oh, Thady dear, and what'll the children do then ?”’ 

“ Let them go play marvels,” says he. 

“That would be but poor feedin’ for them, Thady.” 

“ They shan’t want for feedin’,” says he, “ for it’s a 
rich man I'll be soon, and a great man too.” 

“Usha, but I’m glad to hear it, darlin’,—though I 
dunna how it’s to be, but I think you had betther go 
to bed, Thady.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of any bed but the bed o’ glory, 
woman,” says he,—lookin’ mortial grand. 

“Oh! God send we'll all be in glory yet,” says the 
wife, crassin’ herself. “but go to sleep, Thady, for 
this present.” 

“]'ll sleep with the brave yit,” says he. 

“Indeed, an’ a brave sleep will do you a power o” 
good, my darlin’,” says she. 

« And it’sI that will be the knight!!” says he. 

“ All night, if you plaze, Thady,” says she. 

“ None o’ your coaxin,” says he. “I’m detarmined 
on it, and I'll set off immediantly, and be a knight ar- 
riant.” 

“ A what!!!" says she. 

“A knight arriant, woman.” 

» “Lord be good to me, what’s that?” says she. 

“A knight arriant is a rale gintleman,” says he, 
“going round the world for sport, with a swoord by 
his side, takin’ whatever he plazes,—for himself ; and 
that’s a knight arriant,” says he. 

“ Just a’most like yourself, sir,” said Rory, with a 
sly, sarcastic look at the trooper, who sat listening to 
him with a sort of half stupid, half drunken wonder. 

Well. sure enough, he wint about among his neigh- 
bours the next day, and he got an owld kittle from one, 
and a saucepan from another, and he took them to the 
tailor, and he sewed him up a shuit o’ tin clothes like 
any knight arriant, and he borrowed a pot lid, and that 
he was very partic’lar about, bekase it was his shield, 
and he wint to a friend o’ his, a painther and glazier, 
and made him paint an his shield, in big letthers— 


“I'm THE MAN OF ALL MIN, 
THAT KILL’D THREE SCORE AND TIN 
AT A BLOW.” 


“When the people sees that,” says the Waiver tg 
himself, “the sorra one will dar’ for to come near 
me.” 

And with that, he towld the wife to scour out the 
small iron pot for him, “ for,” says he, “it will make 
an illigant helmet ;”—and when it was done, he put it 





* Deranged. 
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an his head, and the wife said, “Oh, murther, Thady 
jewel, is it puttin’ a great heavy iron pot an your head 
you are, by way iv a hat?” 

“ Sartinly,” says he, “ for a knight arraint should al- 
ways have a woight an his brain.” 

“ But, Thady dear,” says the wife, “ there’s a hole 
in it, and it can’t keep out the weather.” 

“It will be the cooler,” says he, puttin’ it an him; 
—* besides, if I don’t like it, it is asy to stop it with a 
wisp o’ sthraw, or the like o’ that.” 

“The three legs of it looks mighty quare, stickin’ 
up,” says she. 

“ Every helmet has a spike stickin’ out o’ the top 
of it,” says the waiver, “and if mine has three it’s 
only the grandher it is.” 

“Well,” says the wife, getting bitther at last, “all 
I can say is, it isn’t the first sheep’s head was dhress’d 
in it.” 

“ Your sarvant, ma’am,” says he ; and off he set. 

Well, he was in want of a horse, and so he wint to 
a field hard by, where the miller’s horse was grazin’ 
that used to carry the ground corn round the counthry. 
“That is the idintical horse for me,” says the waiver ; 
“he is used to carryin’ flour and male; and what am 
I but the flower o’ shovelry in a coat o’ mail ; so that 
the horse won’t be put out iv his way in the laste.” 

But as he was ridin’ him out o’ the field, who should 
see him but the miller. 
are, honest man?” says the miller. 

“No,” says the waiver, “I'm only goin’ to azer- 
cise him,” says he, “ in the cool o’ the evenin’ ; it will 
be good for his health.” 

“ Thank you kindly,” says the miller, “ but lave him 
where he is, and you'll obleege me.” 

“TI can’t afford it,” said the waiver, runnin’ the 
horse at the ditch. 

“Bad luck to your impidence,” says the miller, 
“ you’ve as much tin about you as a thravellin’ tinker, 
but you've more brass. Come back here, you vaga- 
bone,” says he. 

But he was late ;—away galloped the waiver, and 
took the road to Dublin, for he thought the best thing 

he could do was to go to the King o’ Dublin—(for Dub- 
lin was a great place thin, and had a king iv its own) 
—and he thought, maybe, the King o’ Dublin would 
give him work. Well, he was four days goin’ to Dub- 
lin, for the baste was not the best, and the roads 
worse, not all as one was now; but there was no 
turnpikes then, glory be to God!'* When he got to 
Dublin, he wint straight to the palace, and whin he 
got into the coort yard he let his horse go and graze 
about the place, for the grass was growin’ out betune 
the stones ; everything was flonrishin’ thin, in Dublin, 
you see. Well, the king was lookm’ out of his 
dhrawin’ room windy, for divarshin, whin the waiver 
kem in; but the waiver pretended not to see him, 
and he wint over to a stone sate, undher the windy— 
for you see, there was stone sates all around abcut the 
place for the accommodation o’ the people—for the 
king was a dacent, obleegin’ man :—well, as I said, 
the waiver wint over and lay down an one o’ the 
sates, just undher the king’s windy, and purtended to 
goasleep; but he took care to turn out the front of his 
shield that had the letthers an it—well, my dear, with 
that the king calls out to one of the lords of his coort 
that was standin’ behind him, howldin’ np the skirt of 
his coat, accordin’ to rayson, and says, he, “ Look here,” 
says he, “ what do you think of a vagabone like that, 
comin’ undher my very nose to go to sleep? It is thrue 
I’m a good king,” says he, “and I ’commodate the 
people by havin’ sates for them to sit down and enjoy 
the raycreation and contemplation of seein’ me here, 





*I must crave pardon for this little anachonism of 
Rory’s ; for I believe there was not any turnpike laws 


“Ts it stalin’ my horse you 


look ate 
lookin’ out a’ my drawin’ room wi . : 
a ety no rayson they are rape lest 
place, and come and sleep here — is i 

says the king. ° —_ ” Mat allt 

“ Not a one o’ me knows, plaze you: jesty.” 

“TI think he must bea farrines "= =a . 

“ bekase his dress is outlandish.” king 

“And doesn’t know manners, mo ” 
the lord. aeate — 

“Tl go down and circumspect him m ” 
king :—* folly me,” says he to the lord, = ies 
at the same in the most dignacious manner. 

Down he wint accordainly, followed by the lord: 
and when he wint over to where the waiver was hy, 
ing, sure the first thing he seen was his shield With 
the big letthers an it, and with that, says he to the 
lord, “ By dad,” says he, “ this is the very man I want 

“For what, plaze your majesty?” says the MWrd, 

“To kill that vagabone dhraggin, to be sure.” 
the king. —— 

“Sure, do you think he could kill him,” says the 
lord, “ when all the stoutest knights in the land wasn't 
aiqual to it, but never kem back, and was ate up aligg 
by the cruel desaiver.” 

“ Sure, don’t you see there,” says the king, pointia’ 
at the shield, “ that he killed three-score andtin atone 
blow ; and the man that done ‘hat, I think, is a mateh 
for anything.” 

So, with that, he wint over to the waiver andshuck 
him by the shouldher for to wake him, and the waiver 
rubbed his eyes as if just wakened, and the king says 
to him, “God save you,” says he. 

“God save you kindly,” says the waiver, purtes, 
din’ he was quite onknowst who he was spakin' t, 

“Do you know who I am,” says the king, “ that 
you make so free, good man?” 

“No indeed,” says the waiver, “ you have the ad. 
vantage o’ me.” 

“To be sure I have,” says the king, moighty high; 
“sure, aint I the king o’ Deblin?” says he. 

The waiver dhropped down an his two knees for. 
ninst the king, and says he, “I beg God's pardon and 
yours for the liberty I tuk; plaze your holiness, Lhope 
you'll excuse it.” 

“ No offince,” says the king; “get up, good man 
—And what brings you here?” says he. 

“I'm in want o’ work, plaze your riverince,” says 
the waiver. 

“ Well, suppose I give you work,” says the king. 

“T'll be proud to sarve you, my lord,” says de 
waiver. 

“Very well,” says the king. “You Kkill'd three 
score and tin at one blow, | undherstan’,” says the king. 
“ Vis,” says the waiver; “that was the last thrifle 
o’ work I done, and I’m afeard my hand ’ill go outé 
practice if I don’t get some job to do, at wanst.” 

“ You shall have a job immediantly,” says the king 
“Tt is not three-score and tin or any fine thing like 
that; it is only a blaguard dhraggin, that is disturbia’ 
the counthry and ruinatin’ my tenanthry wid siti 
their powlthry, and I’m lost fer want of eggs,” says the 
king. 

“Throth thin, plaze your worship,” says the waiver, 
“ you look as yollow as if youswallowed twelve yolks, 
this minit.” 

« Well, I want this dhraggin to be killed,” says the 
king. “It will be no throuble in life to you; and I’m 
only sorry that it isn't betther worth your while, for 
he isn’t worth fearin’ at all; only I must tell you, that 
he lives in the county Galway, in the middle of a bog 
and he has an advantage in that.” 

“Oh, I don’t value that in the laste,” says the war 
ver; “ for the last three-score and tin that I killed wa 


in a soft place.” 








enacted in Ireland until early in Anne’s reign. 


* Foreigner. 
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“When will you undhertake the job then!” says 


« Let me at him at wanst,” says the waiver. 

«That's what I like,” says the kimg ; “you're the 
very man for my money,” says he. — 

“ Talkin’ of money,” says the waiver, “ by the same 
token, I'll want a thrifle o’ change from you for my 
thravellin’ charges.” 

“As much as you plaze,” says the king; and, with 
the word, he brought him into his closet, where there 
was an owld stockin’ in an oak chest, burstin’ wid 
goolden guineas. ; 

“Take as many as you plaze,” says the king ; and 
sure enough, my dear, the little waiver staffed his tin 
clothes as full as they could howld with them. 

« Now, I’m ready for the road,” says the waiver. 

“Very well,” says the king; “but you must have 
a fresh horse,” says he. 

“With all my heart,” says the waiver, who thought 
he might as well exchange the miller’s owld garron 
for a betther. 

And maybe it’s wondherin’ you are, that the waiver 

would think of goin’ to fight the dhraggin afther what 
he heerd about him, when he was purtendin’ to be 
asleep: but he had no sich notion: all he intended 
was—to fob the goold, and ride back again to Duleek 
with his gains and a good horse. But you see, cute 
as the waiver was, the king was cuter still ; for these 
high quolity, you see, is great desaivers; and so the 
horse the waiver was put an, was larned an purpose ; 
and sure, the minit he was mounted, away powdhered 
the horse, and the divil a toe he’d go but right down 
toGalway. Well, for four days he was goin’ ever- 
more, antil at last the waiver seen a crowd 0’ people 
runnin’ as if owld Nick was at their heels, and they 
shoutin’ a thousand murdhers and cryin’, “ The dhrag- 
‘gin, the dhraggin!” and he couldn’t stop the horse 
nor make him turn back, but away he pelted right for- 
ninst the terrible baste that was comin’ up to him, and 
there was the most nefarious smell o’ sulphur, savin’ 
you presence, enough to knock you down; and faith 
the waiver seen he had no time to lose, and so he 
threwn himself off the horse and made off to a three 
that was growin’ nigh hand, and away he clambered 
up into it as nimble as a cat; and not a minit he had 
tospare, for the dhraggin kem up in a powerful rage, and 
he devoured the horse, body and bones, in less than 
no time ; and then he began to sniffle and scent about 
for the waiver, and at last he clapt his eye an him 
where he was, up in the three, and says he, “In 
throth, you might as well come down out o’ that,” says 
he, “ for I'll have you as sure as eggs is mate.” 

“ Divil a fut I'll go down,” says the waiver. 

“ Sorra care, I care,” says the dhraggin, “for you’re 
as good as ready money in my pocket this minit; for 
rll lie under this three,” says he, “and sooner or 
later, you must fall to my share ;”’ and sure enough he 
sot down, and began to pick his teeth with his tail, 
afther the heavy brekquest he made that mornin’ (for 
he ate a whole village, let alone the horse,) and he got 
@hrowsy at last, and fell asleep ; but before he wint to 
tleep, he wound himself all around about the three, all 
as one as a lady windin’ ribbon round her finger, so 
that the waiver could not escape. 

Well, as soon as the waiver knew he was dead 
asleep, by the snorin’ of him—and every snore he let 
out of him was like a clap of thunder— 


Here the trooper began to exhibit some symptoms |. 


of following the dragon’s example,—and perhaps the 
Critics will say no wonder,—but Rory, notwithstand- 
ing, pursued the recital of the legend. 

That minit, the waiver began to creep down the 
three, as cautious as.a fox ; and he was very nigh hand 
the bottom, when, bad cess to it, a thievin’ branch, he 
was dipindin’ an, bruk, and down he fell right a top 
0’ the dhraggin: but if he did, good luck was an his 





side, for where should he fall but with his two legs 
right acrass the dhraggin’s neck, and, my jew’l, he laid 
howlt o' the baste’s ears, and there he kept his grip, 
for the dhraggin wakened and endayvoured for to bite 
him; but, you see, by raison the waiver was behind 
his ears, he could net come at him, and, with that, he 
endayvoured for te shake him off; but the divil a stir 
could he stir the waiver; and though he shuk all the 
scales an his body, he could not turn the scale agin 
the waiver. 

“By the hokey, this is too bad intirely,” says the 
dhraggin ; “but if you won't let go,” says he, “ by 
the powers o’ wildfire, I'll give you a ride that ’ill as- 
tonish your sivin small sinses, my boy ;” and, wjth that, 
away he flew away like mad ; and wheredo you think 
did he fly ? by dac, he flew sthraight for Dublin—divil 
a less. But the waiver bein’ an his neck was a great 
disthress to him, and he would rather have had him an 
inside passenger ; but, any way, he flew and he flew 
till he kem slap up agin the palace o’ the king; for 
bein’ blind with the rage, he never seen it, and he 
knocked his brains out; that is, the small thrifle he 
had, and down he fell spacheless. An’ you see, good 
luck would have it, that the king o’ Dublin was look- 
in’ out iv hisdhrawin’ room windy, for divarshin, that 
day also, and when he seen the waiver ridin’ an the 
fiery dhraggin (for he was blazin’ like a tar-barrel,) he 
called out to his coortyers to come and see the show. 
“By the powdhers 0’ war, here comes the knight ar- 
riant,” says the king, “ ridin’ the dhraggin that’s all 
afire, and if he gets into the palace, yiz must be ready 
wid the fire ingines,”* says he, “ for to put him out.” 
But when they seen the dhraggin fall down outside, 
they ail run down ‘stairs and scampered out into the 
palace-yard for to circumspect the curiosity; and by 
the time they got down, the waiver had got off 0’ the 
dbraggin’s neck, and, runnin’ up to the king, says he, 
“ Plaze your holiness,” says he, “I did not think my- 
self worthy of killin’ this facetious baste, so I brought 
him to yourself for to do him the bonour of decripi- 
tation by your own royal five fingers. But I tamed 
him first, afore I allowed him the liberty for to dar’ to 
appear in your royal prisince, and you'll oblige me if 
you’ll just make your mark with your own hand upon 
the onruly baste’s neck.” And with that, the king, 
sure énough, dhrew out his swoord and took the head 
aff the dirty brute as clane asa new pin. Well, there 
was great rejoicin’ in the coort that the dhraggin was 
killed ; and says the king to the little waiver, says he, 
“ You are a knight arriant as it is, and so it would be 
no use for to knight you over agin; but I will make 
you a lord,” says he. 

“ Oh, Lord !” says the waiver, thunderstruck like, at 
his own good luck. 

“J will,” says the king; “and as you are the first 
man I ever heerd tell of that rode a dhraggin, you 
shall be called Lord Mount Dhraggin,” says he. 

“And where's my estates, plase your holiness?” 
says the waiver, who always had a sharp look-out af- 
ter the main chance. 

“Oh, I didn’t forget that,” says the king. “It # 
my royal pleasure to provide well for you, and for 
that rayson I make you a present of all the dhraggins 
it the world, and give you power over them from this 
out,” says he.t 





* Showing the great antiquity of these machines. 

t Not any of this curious property remains, save what 
is left in the memory of the chronicler; and I regret 
to say, a great many Irish estates are in the same sorry 
condition. 

One interesting relic, however, has escaped the other- 
wise universal decay that has fallen on the noble house 
of Mount Dragon. It is the genealegy and armorial 
bearings of the family, which will, no doubt, afford 
matter of speculation te the antiquary. Perhaps the 
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“Ts that all?” says the waiver. 

“ Ajl?” says the king. “Why, you ongrateful little 
‘vagabone, was the like ever given to any man before?” 

“TI b’lieve not, indeed,” says the waiver; “many 
thanks to your majesty.” 

“ But that is not all I'll do for you,” says the king ; 
“T’ll give you my daughter too, in marriage,” says he. 
Now, you see, that was nothin’ more than what he 
promised the waiver in his first promise; for, by all 
accounts, the king’s daughter was the greatest dhrag- 
gin ever was seen, and had the divil’s own tongue, 
and a beard a yard long, which she puriended was put 
an her, by way of a penance, by Father Mulcahy, her 
confissor ; but it was well known was in the family 
for ages, and no wondher it was so long, by raison of 
that same. 

Rory paused.—He thought that not only the closed 
eyes but the heavy breathing of the soldier, gave sure 
evidence of sleep; and in another minute, an audible 
snore gave notice that he might spare himself any fur- 
ther trouble; and, forthwith, the chronicler of The 
Little Weaver stole softly out of the room. 

Let the division I have made in my chapters serve, 
in the mind of the reader, as an imaginary boundary 
between the past day and the ensuing morning. Let 
him, in his own fancy, also, settle how the soldier 
watched, slept, dreamt, or waked through this inter- 
val. Rory did not make his appearance, however; 
he had left the public on the preceding evening, hav- 
ing made every necessary arrangement for carrying on 
the affair he had taken in hand ; so that the English- 
man, on inquiry, found that Rory had departed, being 
“obliged to lave the place early on his own business, 
but sure his honour could have any accommodation in 
life that he wanted, in the regard of a guide or the 
like o’ that.” 

Now, for this, Rory had provided also, having ar- 
ranged with the keepers of the public, to whom he 
confided everything connected with the aflair, that in 
case the trooper should ask for a guide, they shouid re- 





ingenious Sir William Betham, Ulster King, could give 
some further information on the subject. 

“Thady or Thaddeus, Patriarch of this familye, was 
of Pheenician descente. There is a tradytione in y® fa- 
milye that y* arte of waivynge was firste introduced 
into Irelonde by themme from Tyre, theye being thence 
called Tyros, since ye which tyme alle beginners so- 
everre, are so called. Hence also is it inferred, that 
by Redde Kertle, which prevails amongste ye Irishers 
is of y® true Tyrian Dye; which hath se moche dis- 
turbed y* repose of y* curious, heretofore. 

“Thisse noble familye beareth for theire achieve- 
mente and hathe for their Su1evpe, a potte lidde prop- 
perre, quarterlye of three. Argente, Azure, and Gules: 
Ande overre all a younge chylde displayed, proper.* 
The same withinne a Horse collarr propperre, charged 
as an honorrable distinction for valoure and prowesse 
with ‘ Drag-onne.’t 

“Creste. Onne a waiverrs shuttle Or. a potte, charg- 
ed with Stirre-a-bowte and potte-sticke—all prop- 
perre.t 

“Supporters. Dexterre a Dragonne Gules, winges 
elevated Or—Sinisterre a flie Azure.$ 

“Morroe. I flie.”’|| 





* This allusion to the weaver’s large family, by a 
child three quarterly, is very happy. 

tA play on the word Dragon (a practice common in 
ancient heraldry,) in allusion to the use of the horse- 
collar and the conquered monster. 

t Very proper. 

$A blue-bottle, evidently. 

\|A triple allusion to the weaver’s first heroic deed, 
his masterly retreat from the dragon, and his home- 


————_ 
commend him a certain young imp, the 

cousin, the blacksmith, and = a the oa < Rory, 
ous, knowing, and daring young vagabonds in the pax 

To such guidance, therefore, did the Ene; 
commit himself on this, the third day of his search 
ter the lands of the Peppers, which still , 
Terra Incognita to him ; and the boy, being preyj 
tutored upon the duties he was to perform in his 
capacity, was not one likely to enlighten him upon the 
subject. The system of the preceding day Was acted 
upon, except the casting of the horse’s shoe; by 
roads and crooked lanes were put in requisition, ang 
every avenue, but the one really leading to his objet, 
the trooper was made to traverse. 

The boy affected simplicity or ignorance, as bat 
suited his purposes, to escape any inconvenient inte. 
rogatory or investigation on the part of the 
and, at last, the young guide turned up a smal] 
lane, down whose gentle slope some water was soy 
trickling amongst stones and mud. On Arriving at ity 
extremity, he proceeded to throw down some sods, and 
pull away some brambles, that seemed to be 
there as an artificial barrier to an extensive field thy 
lay beyond the lane. 

“ What are you doing there ?” said the soldier, 

“ Makin’ a convenience for your honour jo get 
through the gap,” said the boy. 

“There is no road there,” said the other. 

“Oh no, plaze your honour,” said the young rascal, 
looking up in his face with an affectation of simplicity 
that might have deceived Machiavel himself jy, 
not a road, sir, but a short cut.” 

“Cut it as short then as you can, my boy,” mid 
the soldier, (the only good thing he ever said in his 
life,) “ for your short cuts in this country are the long. 
est I ever knew—I'd rather go around.” 

“So we must go round, by the bottom o’ this fied, 
sir, and then, over the hill beyant there, we come out 
an the road.” . 

“ Then there is a road beyond the hill ?” 

“ A fine road, sir,” said the boy, who, having clea 
ed a passage for the horseman, proceeded before hin 
at a smart run, and led him down the slope of thehill 
to a small valley, intersected by a sluggish stream that 
lay at its foot. When the boy arrived at this valley, 
he ran briskly across it, though the water splashed up 
about his feet at every bound he gave, and dashing 
through the stream, he arrived at the other side bythe 
time the trooper had reached the nearer one. Her, 
the latter was obliged to pull up, for his horse, at the 
first step, sank so deep, that the animal instinctively 
withdrew his foot from the treacherous morass. 

The trooper called after his guide, who was po 
ceeding up the opposite acclivity, and the boy tumed 
round. 

“T can’t pass this, boy,” said the soldier. 

The boy faced the hill again, without any reply, 
and recommenced his ascent at a rapid pace. 
“Come back, you young scoundrel, or I'll show 
you,” said the soldier, drawing his pistol from his 
holster. The boy still continued his flight, and the 
trooper fired—but ineflectually—upon which the bey 
stopped, and after making a contemptuous actionat the 
Englishman, rushed up the acclivity and was soon be- 
yond the reach of small arms, and shortly afier out of 
sight, having passed the summit of the hill. 

The Englishman’s vexation was excessive, at find 
ing himself thus left in such a helpless situation. For 
a long time he endeavoured to find a spot in the mama 
he might make his crossing good upon, but in vain 
and after nearly an hour spent in this useless endet 
vour, he was forced to turn back and strive to unra' 
the maze of twisting and twining through which be 
had been led for the purpose of getting on some high 
way, where a chance passenger might direct him ® 





ward victorious flight upon him. 


finding his road. 
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This he failed to accomplish, and darkness at length 
overtook him, in a wild country to which he was an 
atter stranger. He still continued, however, cautious- 
ly to progress along the road on which he was be- 


, nighted, and at length the twinkling of a distant light 


raised some hope of succour in his heart. 

Keeping this beacon in view, the benighted travel- 
Jer made his way, as well as he might, until, by favour 
of the glimmer he so opportunely discovered, he at 
last 1ound himself in front of the house whence the 
light proceeded. He knocked at the door, which, 
after two or three loud summonses, was opened to 
him; and then, briefly stating the distressing cicum- 
stances in which he was placed, he requested shelter 
for the night. 

The domestic who opened the door retired to de- 
liver the stranger's message to the owner of the house, 
who immediately afterwards made his appearance, 
and, with a reserved courtesy, invited the stranger to 
enter. 

“ Allow me first to see my horse stabled,” said the 
soldier. 

“ He shall be cared for,” said the other. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” returned the blunt Englishman, 
«if I wish to see him io his stall. It has been a hard 
day for the poor brute, and I fear one of his hoofs is 
much injured ; how far, I am anxious to see.” 

“ As you please, sir,” said the gentleman, who or- 
dered a menial to conduct the stranger to the stable. 

There, by the light of a lantern, the soldier ex- 
amined the extent of injury his charger had sustained, 
and had good reason to fear that the next day would 
find him totally unserviceable. After veuting many a 
hearty curse on Irish roads and Irish guides, he was 
retiring from the stable, when his attention was at- 
tracted by a superb white horse, and as much as he 
was engrossed by his present annoyance, the noble 
proportions of the animal were tov striking to be over- 
looked ; after admiring all his points, he said to the at- 
tendant, “ What a beautiful creature this is—” 

“ Throth, you may say that,” was the answer. 

“ What a charger he would make !” 

“Sure enough.” 

“He must be very fleet ?” 

“ As the win’.” 

“ And leaps?” 

“ Whoo!—over the moon, if you axed him.” 

“That horse must trot at least ten miles the hour.” 

“ Tin !—faix it wouldn’t be convaynient to him to 
throt under fourteen,”—and with this assurance on the 
part of the groom, they left the stable. 

On being led into the dwelling-house, the stranger 
found the table spread for supper, and the owner of 
the mansion, pointing to a chair, invited him to par- 
take of the evening meal. 

The reader need scarcely be told that the invitation 
came from Gerald Pepper, for, I suppose, the white 
horse in the stable has already explained whose house 
chance had directed the trooper to, though all his en- 
deavours to find it had proved unavailing. 

Gerald still maintained the bearing, which charac- 
terized his first meeting with the Englishman on his 
threshold—it was that of reserved courtesy. Magda- 
lene, his gentle wife, was seated near the table, with 
an infant child sleeping npon her lap; her sweet fea- 
tures were strikingly expressive of sadness; and as 
the stranger entered the apartment, her eye was raised 
in one timorous glance upon the man whose terrible 
mission she was too well aware of, and the long lashes 
sank downwards again upon the pale cheek, that re- 
cent sorrow had rubbed of its bloom. 

“ Come, sir,” said Gerald, “ after such a day of fatigue 
as yours has been, some refreshment will be wel- 
come ;” and the Englishman, presently, by deeds, not 
words, commenced giving ample evidence of the truth 
of the observation. As the meal proceeded, he re- 


counted some of the mishaps that had befallen him, 
all of which Gerald knew before, through Rory Oge, 
who was in the house at that very moment, though, 
for obvious reasons, he did not make his appearance, 
and, at last, the stranger put the question to his host, if 
he knew any one in that neighbourhood called Gerald 
Pepper. 

Magdalene felt her blood run cold, but Gerald qui- 
etly replied, there was a person of that name there- 
abouts. 

“Is his property a good one?” said the trooper. 

“ Very much reduced of late,” said Gerald. 

“ Ballygarth, they call it,” said the soldier ; “ is that 
far from here ?” 

“It would puzzle me to tell you how to go to itfrom 
this place,” was the answer. 

“Jt is very provoking,” said the trooper; “I have 
been looking for it these three days and cannot find it, 
and nobody seems to know where it is.” 

Magdalene, at these words, felt a momentary relief, 
yet still she scarcely dared to breathe. 

“The truth is,” continued the soldier, “that I am 
entitled, under the king’s last commission, to that pro- 
perty, for all Pepper's possessions have been forfeited.” 

The baby, as it slept on its mother’s lap, smiled as 
its legalized despoiler uttered these last words, and 
poor Magdalene, smote to the heart by the incident, 
melted into tears; but, by a powerful effort, she re- 
pressed any audible evidence of grief, and, shading 
her eyes with her hand, her tears dropped in silence 
over her sleeping child. 

Gerald observed her emotion, and found it difficult 
to master his own feelings. 

“Now it is rather hard,” continued the soldier, 
“ that I have been hunting up and down the country 
for this confounded place, and can’t find it. I thought 
it a fine thing, but | suppose it’s nothing to talk of, or 
somebody would know of it; and more provoking 
still, we soldiers have yet our hands so full of work, 
that I only got four days’ leave, and to-morrow night 
1 am bound to return to Dublin, or I shall be guilty of 
a breach of duty; and how am I to return, with my 
horse in the disabled state that this detestable country 
has lefi him, I cannot conceive.” 

“ You will be hard run to accomplish it,” said Geraid. 

“ Now will you make a bargain with me?” said the 
soldier. 

“ Of what nature ?” said Gerald. 

“ There”—-said the soldier, throwing down on the 
table a piece of folded parchment,—“there is the de 
benture entitling the holder thereof to the property I 
have named. Now, | must give up Jooking for it 
for the present, and I am tired of hunting after it, into 
the bargain; besides, God knows when I may be able 
to come here again. You are on the spot,sand may 
make use of this instrument, which empowers you 
to take full possession of the property whatever it may 
be ; to you it may be valuable. At a word then, if I 
give you this debenture, will you give me the white 
horse that is standing in your stable ?” 

Next to his wife and children, Gerald Pepper loved 
his white horse ; and the favourite animal so suddenly 
and unexpectedly named startled him, and, strange as 
it may appear, he paused for a moment; but Magda- 
lene, unseen by the soldier, behind whom she was 
seated, clasped her outstretched hands in the action of 
supplication to her husband, and met his eye with an 
imploring look that, at once, produced his answer. 

“ Agreed!” said Gerald. 

“Tis a bargain,” said the soldier; and he tossed 
the debenture across the table as the property of the 
man whom it was intended to leave destitute. 

Having thus put the man into possession of his own 
property, the soldier commenced spending the night 
pleasanily, and it need not to be added that Gerald 





Pepper was in excellent humour to help him. 
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As for poor Magdalene, when the bargain was com- 
pleted, her heart was too full to permit her to remain 
longer, and hurrying to the apartment where the elder 
children were sleeping, she kissed them passionately, 
and throwing herself on her knees between their little 
beds, wept profusely, as she offered the fervent out- 
pourings of a grateful heart to Heaven, for the ruin so 
wonderfully averted from their innocent heads. 

Stories must come to an end, like everything else 
of this world, and so my story is ended, as all stories 
should be, when there is no further vitality left in them: 
for though some post mortem experiments are occa- 
sionally made by those who expect, by a sort of Gal- 
vanic influence, to persuade their readers that the sub- 
ject is not quite dead yet, the practice is so generally 
unsuccessful, that | decline becoming an operator in 
that line ;—therefore, let me hasten to my conclu- 
sion. 

The next morning, the English soldier was in his 
saddle at an early hour, and he seemed to entertain all 
the satisfaction of an habitual horseman, in feeling the 
stately tread of the bold steed beneath him. The white 
horse champed his bit, and, by his occasional curvet- 
ings, evinced a consciousness that his accustomed ri- 
der was not on his back ; but the firm seat and master- 
ly hand of the soldier shortly reduced such slight marks 
of rebellion into obedience, and he soon bade Gerald 
Pepper farewell. 

The parting was rather brief and silent ; for to have 
been other, would not have accorded with the habits 
of the one, nor suited the immediate humour of the 
other. In answer to the spur of the soldier, the white 
horse galloped down the avenue of his former master’s 
domain, and left behind him the fields in which he 
had been bred. Gerald Pepper looked afier his noble 
steed while he remained within sight, and thought no 
one was witness to the tear he dashed from his eye 
when he turned to re-enier his house. But there were 
two who saw and sympathised in the amiable weak- 
ness—his gentle Magdalene and the faithful Rory Oge. 

The latter, springing from behind an angle of the house 
where he had stood concealed, approached his foster 
brother, and said— 

“ Thrue for you, indeed, Masther Gerald, it is a 
pity so it is, and a murther intirely ; but sure there’s 
no help for it; and though the white horse is a loss, 
there is no denyin’ it, yet, ‘pon my conscience, I’m 
mighty proud this blessed minit to see that fellow lavin’ 


i. 
Gon Pepper entertained, throughout his life, an 
affectiqnate remembrance of bis gallant horse: even 
more,—the stall where he last stood, and the rack and 
manger, where-he had last fed under the roof of his 
master, were held sacred, and were ordered to remain 
in the state the favourite had left them; and to per- 
petuate to his descendants the remembrance of the sin- 
gular event that had preserved to him bis estate, the 
white horse was introduced inte his armorial bearings, 
and is at this day, one of the heraldric distinctions of 
the family. 





As the reader may have some wish to know what 
became of the historical personages that figure in this 
story, | refer him to the history of England for King 
James ; and for General Sarsefield I am enable to ac- 
count, by getting a sight of a rare old print of that dis- 
tinguished officer, underneath which, the following 
curious lines record his fate : 


“Oh, Patrick Sarsefield! Ireland’s wonder! 
Who fought in the field like any thunder, 
One of King James’ great commanders, 
Now lies the food of crows in Flanders. 


——_ 
PERE LA CHAISE. 


Tue second of November is a grand 
metery of Pere la Chaise. On that play esd 
the living prove that the dead are not forgotten, 
graves are new weeded, the shrubs trimmed oe 
numents cleaned on the eve of this day, when - 
affection, and pride, mingle in groups te Pome 
with roses, myrtles, laurel, or the immortal amaran 
the tombs of the departed. The ceremony Poe 
ine **’ as something in it so holy, so dear to . 
th 2 is unwilling to fancy that vanity sometimes 
usurps the exterior marks of an affection that SUrvives 
the tomb, and lives still green in memory. Numero 
were the groups I lately saw, all bearing 
crosses, pois of flowers, or bouquets, to adorn the grave 
ofa parent, a relation, or a friend. Some of them 
were numerous, and marched in sad and selemp 
but in a pace too measured and too much uniform; 
of clouded countenance to indicate the disorder of real 
grief. I chose rather to follow a female, who advance. 
ed with uneven step, regarding alternately the he 
vens and two little humble wreaths of flower, Her 
step quickened ; thrice she made the circuit of an hun. 
ble grave, without a stone to mark its identity; byt 
the beaten path around it told the passing stranger that 
it was the abode of one still cherished in the fondest 
affections of the soul. She paused for a moment at 
the western end. She planted two little sticks in the 
earth, and placed on them the two garlands. After 
kissing them repeatedly, and bathing them with ber 
tears, she sunk on her knees, her hands and eyes lifted 
to Heaven. She uttered, in murmnrs only to be dip 
tinguished by Him to whom they were addressed, 
prayer with all the fervour of affection and the hum. 
lity of piety. A ray of hope seemed to flush the palp 
cheek of sorrow. She felt her prayers were hean: 
she bowed to the earth, blessed the cold turf, rose eyi. 
dently conscious of having fulfilled her duty, and retired 
without casting a leok to the right or left on those whe 
had come to perform similar offices. I inquired who 
she was. She was a widow, who lost her husband 
by the small-pox. The only pledge of their love was 
a baby a few weeks old. Her duty to her husband 
made her forget her child, which fell a victim t the 
same disorder. They died on the same day, were in- 
terred in the same grave, and received together the 
tribute of conjugal and maternal affection. 


——={>_——_ 


Ir has been said, that the retreat shows the gee 
ral, as the reply the orator; and it is partly true;al 
though a general would rather build his fame on hs 
advances, than on his retreats, and on what he ba 
attained, rather than on what he has abandoned— 
Moreau, we know, was famous for his retreats, ma 
much, that his companions-in-arms compared him & 
a drum, which nobody hears of, except it be bealen— 
But, it is nevertheless true, that the merits of a gent 
ral are not to be appreciated by the battle alone, byt 
by those dispositions that preceded it, and by those 
measures that followed it. Hannibal knew better 
how to conquer, than how to profit by the conquest; 
and Napoleon was more skilful in taking positions, 
than in maintaining them. As to reverses, no general 
can presume to say that he may not be defeated ; but 
be can, and ought to say, that he will not be surpti 
ed. There are dispositions so skilful, that the battle 
may be considered to be won, even before it is fought 
and the tampaign to be decided, even before it is co® 
tested. There are generals who have accompli 
more by the march, than by the musket; and Europe 
saw, in the lines of Torres Vedras, a simple telescops, 
in the hands of a Wellington, become an instramea 
more fatal and destructive, than all the cannen in the 





Och! hone !—Och! hone !—Och! hone!” 


camp of his antagonist. 
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THE ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY. 
NUMBER VI. 


“ Collecta revirescunt.” 


THE INDIAN STUDENT: OR THE FORCE OF NATURE. 
BY FRENEAU. 


From Susquehanna’s utmost springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
A shepherd of the forest came. 


From long debate the council rose, 
And viewing Shalum’s tricks with joy, 
To Harvard-hall, o’er wastes cf snow, 
They sent the tawney-colour’d boy. 


Awhile he wrote; awhile he read ; 
Awhile hé learned their grammar rules: 
An Indian savage, so well bred, 
Great credit promised to the schools. 


Some thought he would in law excel: 
Some said, in physic he would shine ; 

And one, who knew him passing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 


But those of more discerning eye, 

E’en then could other prospects show; 
And saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bow. 


The tedious hour of study spent, 
The heavy-moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a hunting went; 
Bat sigh’d to see the setting sun.! 


The shady bank, the purling stream, 
The woody wild his heart possess’d : 
The dewy lawn his morning dream 
In fancy’s finest colours dress’d. 


“And why,” he cried, “ did I forsake 
My native wood for gloomy walls? 
The silver stream, the limpid lake, 
For musty books and college halls? 


“A little could my wants supply: 
Can wealth and honour give me more? 
Or will the sylvan god deny 
The humble treat he gave before ? 


“Where nature’s ancient forests grow, 
And mingled laurel never fades, 
My heart is fix’d: and I must go 
To die among my native shades.” 


He spoke: and to the western springs, 

(His gown discharg’d—his money spent— 
His blanket tied with yellow strings) 

The shepherd to the forest went. 


Returning to the rural reign, 

The Indians welcom’d him with joy; 
The council took him home again, 

And blest the tawney-coloured boy. 





THE HAPPY FIRESIDE. 


The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea: 
Colin was in his elbow chair, 





As blest as man could be. 


Clarinda, who, his heart possess’d, 
His lov’d, his new-made bride, 
With head reclin’d upon his breast, 

Sat toying by his side. 


Stretch'd at his feet, in happy siate 
A fav’rite dog was laid; 

By which a little sportive cat 
In wanton humour play’d. 


Clarinda’s hand he gently press’d, 
And stole a pleasing kiss ; 

She blush’d, and modestly confess’d 
The fullness of her bliss. 


Colin, with honest heart elate, 
Pray’d to benignant Jove, 

That it might be allow’d his fate, 
Just so to live and love. 


“ Be this my sum of joys,” he cried, 
“ And if no more be giv’n, 
Continue this my fireside, 
I'll praise indulgent heav’n.” 


—>_——_—_. 


DO NOT ASK THY LOVE FROM FATE.” 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


I po not ask thy love from fate, 
Tho’ blessed those thou lovest are; 
Thou art to me, beloved one, 

Even as a star, 
For which the dreaming spirit pineth, 
While far away its cold light shineth. 


I do not ask to hear thy voice 

Fall gently on my listening ear; 

My fainting soul would melt and die 
As if with fear, 

If thou should’st utter words to me 

Of more than common courtesy. 


Alas! my heart with stifled sigh 

Met even that lip’s most careless tone, 

And shrank beneath that wild dark eye 
Like flowers at noon! 

How would it bear the burning words 

Breathed forth in love’s impassioned chords? 


But might I (as a spirit haunts 

That silent spot it loves the best) 

Meet the strange witchery of thy gaze 
And watch thy rest, 

And treasure up each glance and word 

Myself unseen—unknown—unheard : 


Then would I wander by thy side 

In Jonely love for evermore, 

And follow thee with gliding step 
From shore to shore ; 

Nor breathe one selfish wish to be 

The cloud across thy memory. 


But sometimes in thy dreaming ear, 
Through the long watches of the night, 
I'd rouse with some forgotten word 

Thy spirit’s might; 
And thou should’st wake, and wonder why 
My voice’s tones seemed floating by. 


My voice’s tones! oh! will one word 

Of all I uttered laughingly, 

With lips that trembled while they smiled, 
Return to thee? 

I do not ask thy love—and yet— 

Would that thy heart could not forget! 
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THE TOILET—No. 13. 


THE FEET. 





SHOEs too narrow or too short, disfigure and destroy 
the beauty of the feet. This practice is the principal 
cause of corns and bunions, and cannot be too carefully 
avoided. The shoes ought to be of the size of the 
foot; they should also be accommodated to the degree 
of motion or exercise, and to the nature of the soil and 
place, in which they are to be worn. A shoe that is 
bigger than the foot prevents a firm step; and one 
which is too narrow occasions pain and troublesome 
corns. Many volumes have been written on the art 
of shoeing that noble animal the horse ; it is considered 
as a fundamental rule in farriery, that the shoe must 
be neither smaller nor larger than the hoof, and yet 
people can submit to squeeze their feet intoa narrower 
compass than is intended by nature. 

The constant use of boots contracts the size of the 
legs, particularly the calves. How frequently do we 
smile at the Chinese and Circassians, who, from a 
tyrannical custom, compress their feet, that they may 
remain small and crippled. Yet these feeble Orientals 
proceed more rationally in this practice, than their 
European rivals. They begin it gradually, and from 
the earliest infancy. We do not think of contracting 
the feet of our children till they have almost attained 
the natural size, and then endeavour to counteract the 
process of nature. Were the feet not cased up as they 
usually are, the knees would be more flexible, the toes 
more pliable, more useful and better adapted to execute 
the various motions of the feet. The numerous nerves 
crossing the feet in every direction, plainly eyince that 
nature has endowed them with peculiar powers, of 
which we can scarcely form an adequate conception. 
The untutored Indian, or the wild African, excels not 
only the enlightened European, but likewise the lower 
animals, in running, leaping, and, in short, in swiftness 
and agility of every kind, where muscular motion is 
required. Either of them would laugh heartily at us, 
that we are obliged to employ professional operators 
for extracting corns, and to contrive ointments and 
plasters for the cure of those evils, which we have 
wantonly brought on ourselves. 

Nature has designed the toes to be as movable as 
the fingers. Those unfortunate creatures who are born 
without hands, learn to perform with the toes, the 
most astonishing feats; to write, and cut pens, to sew, 
draw—in short, to supply almost completely the want 
of hands. 

Nearly nine-tenths of mankind are troubled with 
corns ; a disease that is seldom or never occasioned but 
by strait shoes ; and it may be added, that the remain- 
ing tenth part do not envy their fellow-creatures for 
this modern improvement. The shoes formerly worn, 
but now out of fashion, showed people’s good sense, 
and their attention to health and comfort. Those who 
wear small and short shoes are and ever will be ex- 
posed to many disappointments and inconveniences, by 
being deprived of both exercise and pleasure; inde- 
pendent of predisposing them to gout and rheumatism 
and dropsy. Many people, in fine, by wearing short 
and cramped shoes have been deprived of the use of 
their legs; and the pain of the more virulent species 
of corns, as well as of the nails, when grown inte the 
flesh, from the same cause, is most excruciating. 

Among the inconveniences attending the feet, 2 
most disagreeable one is constant, profuse perspiration, 
and more so than when this exudation affects the hands, 
because it is often accompanied with an unpleasant 
odour, which is not perceived in the latter. It would 
nevertheless, be extremely dangerous to check this 
feetid perspiration all at once by very astringent baths, 
though it may be gradually diminished and removed 
by proper attention to cleanliness. To remedy this, 





ee 
the feet may be daily washed With , 
which a little vinegar may be on: as 
changed every day, and the use of cotton of thread 
ones, instead of those made of worsted. In the 
ing the feet may be well rubbed with a dry cloth, and 
afterwards with a few drops of brandy. . 

Friction on the soles of the feet is very ad 
but on account of the great number of | highpaant 
nerves in them, such practice must not be carried ¢ 
excess. A proper degree of warmth and perspirati - 
in the feet is always a favourable symptom of health, 
Besides they should be ofien bathed in cold, or yh; 
is still better, in lukewarm water, well rubbed and 
the nails constantly cut. There will then be no dg 
of the nails growing into the flesh, or of corns oF other 
callosities growing on the feet. 

All methods of extracting corns seem but to afford 
temporary relief, and never will be attended with 
complete success unless attention be paid to the shoes, 
It is very dangerous to cut corns too deep, on account 
of the multiplicity of nerves running in every direction 
of the toes. Easy shoes, frequent bathings of the fog 
in lukewarm water, with a little salt and potash dis. 
solved in it, and a plaster made of equal parts of gum 
galbanum, saffron, and camphor, are the best remedigg 
that can be recommended against this troublesome 
complaint. 

Mr. Lawrence, surgeon to Bartholomew's Hospital, 
gives the following directions for the removal of corns, 
bunions, and warts:— 

“If you cut away the thickened cuticle, and the 
cover the part over with soap plaster spread on leather, 
and direct the patient to wear large and soft 
great relief will be experienced, and the cuticle wil] 
recover its natural texture. If, however, considerable 
inconvenience be still experienced, you may proceed 
to a further measure for a more effectual remedy; that 
is, after shaving away, as nearly as possible, all the 
dead parts that are about the surface, rub the surfate 
(of the corn, bunion or wart) over with lunar caustic, 
and then, perhaps, you will have no re-accumulation, 
if you avoid external and exciting causes: at all event, 
this simple process will afford the patient a very great 
alleviation to his sufferings.” 

The bunion is produced by the same cause as the 
corn—the irritation of which, namely pressure, being 
extended to the cellular substance, occasions thicker 
ing of it with effusion. The treatment recommended 
for corns will succeed in cases of bunions, but in co 
sequence of the greater extension of the disease the 
cure of course is more tedious. 

There are various applications directed upon equ 
vocal, or at least random authority, which it is unne 
cessary to notice; we have laid down the cause, pe 
vention, and treatment considered by the faculty s 
the most eligible, consequently the most safe and si 
cessful. 


—@—— 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


Tne departure of General Lafayette for Ameria, 
is thus noticed in a Paris paper in the year 1777- 
« Paris, April—One of the richest of our young ® 
bility, the Marquis de Lafayette, a relation of t 
Duke de Noailles, between nineteen and twenty yew 
of age, has at his own expense hired a frigate, al 
provided every thing necessary for a voyage to Aut 
rica, with two officers of his acquaintance. He # 
out last week, having told his lady and family that 
was going to Italy. He is to serve as a Major 
in the American army. On the other hand, the Cou 
de Bulkely, an Irish gentleman, who is a Major : 
in the French service, is going, with the leave of 
majesty, to offer himself to the king of Great Brus 
to serve against the Americans.” 
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“THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


AsoveE half a century ago—for to such a date does 
my little story refer—Red Lion Square was accounted 
a genteel, if not a fashionable place of residence, and 
numbered amongst its inhabitants some of the principal 
London attorneys—solicitor was not the phrase in 
those days—to whom its vicinity to the inns of court 
rendered that neighbourhood particularly convenient. 
Amongst the most respectable of these respectable 
persons was Mr. Mordaunt, a widower with five chil- 
dren, whose mingled strength and kindliness of cha- 
racter rendered him the very man to educate and 
bring out his motherless family; just as the umon of 


acuteness and integrity, for which he was distinguished | 


in his professional life, had placed him deservedly at 
the head of one of the most flourishing firms in the 
metropolis. He was not rich, for he had begun the 
world with nothing but industry and talent, had mar- 
ried a lady in the same predicament with himself, and 
had preferred giving his children the inalienable pos- 
session of an excellent education to the accumulation 
of money for their immediate portions; but, in the 
prime of life, with an excellent income and still brighter 
prospects, he lived as became a man of liberal habits 
and elegant tastes; and generous, both from temper 
and principle, refused no indulgence to his family, ex- 
cept such as appeared to him inconsistent with their 
station, or with that wise and liberal economy which 
is as essential, perhaps even more so, to the affluent as 
to the poor. 

The young people were all of high promise. The 
eldest, Charles, a youth of extraordinary ability, bring- 
ing up to the bar, was on the point of leaving Oxford, 
where he had distinguished himself greatly, and had 
recently been entered at the Temple. George, the 
second son, was in his father’s office: and of the three 
daughters, Catherine, the elder, a girl of eighteen, was 
eminently pretty; Sarah, two years younger, and less 
handsome, had something of her brother Charles’s 
talent ; and little Barbara, the pet and plaything of the 
whole house, was that charming creature—a lively 
and good-humoured spoiled child. 

One evening, in the beginning of July, this amiable 
family were assembled in their pretty drawing-room, 
fresh hung with India paper, where gorgeous birds 
were perched amongst gorgeous flowers, and Chinese 
processions, gorgeous and immovable as the birds, 
stuck amidst gay pagodas and gilded temples—a bright 
but unmeaning pageant. The furniture consisted of 
French chairs and settees covered with blue damask, 
atonce handsome and uncomfortable, with window- 
curtains to match ; a japan cabinet ; a mahogany bureau, 
of which the top formed a small bookcase with glass 
doors ; a harpsichord—for pianos were not yet in use ; 
two large looking-glasses between the windows, and 
marble tables with gilt legs underneath them; a Pem- 
broke table in the middle of the room, and a large 
fire-screen, with a stupendous bunch of flowers in 
embroidery, the elaborate work of the fair Catherine, 
in one corner. 

Mr. Mordaunt was writing a letter at one table ; his 
eldest daughter working, or, to use her brother’s phrase, 
flourishing her apron at another; the young men were 
lounging at the windows; and Bab (for the dignity of 
that aristocratic name, so often seen in the peerage, 
and so seldom elsewhere, was in this young lady’s case 
sadly pretermitted—the very housemaid who dressed 
her called her Miss Bab) was playing with her doll on 
the floor. 

Sarah’s employment was different from the rest. 





She was standing at the harpsichord, busied in arrang- 
ing, in China vases, a quantity of flowers with which 
it was strewed, and which had just arrived from a 
small country house, which Mr. Mordaunt called his 
farm, on Enfield Chase. With intuitive taste Sarah 
had put the honeysuckles, so pretty by themselves and 
which mix so ill with gayer flowers, in a large jar on 
the centre of the mantel-piece, flanking it with a 
smaller pot filled with white Provence roses—so ele- 
gant and delicate amongst their own green leaves— 
on one side, and one of that rose called the maiden’s 
blush on the other; whilst the rest of the old-fashioned 
beau-pot, pinks, lilies, larkspurs, sweet-williams, and 
sweet peas, she gathered together in a large China 
bow], and deposited on the harpsichord between a pile 
of music-books and a guitar-case. 

“ How I wish these flowers had arrived befvre poor 
Mrs. Sullivan went away!” exclaimed Sarah, after 
standing before them for some minutes to survey and 
admire her own handywork. “She seemed so out of 
spirits—poor woman!—and some of these beautiful 
flowers would have comforted her and done her good; 
at least,” added she, seeing her elder brother smile 
and shake his head, “I am sure they would always 
have cheered me, let me be as melancholy as I might; 
and she is as fond of them as I am, and was always 
used to them in her father’s fine garden.” 

“Kindness must always do good under any form, 
my dear Sarah,” observed her father, looking up from 
his letter ; “but I fear that poor Mrs. Sullivan’s de- 
pression is too deeply seated to be touched by your 
pretty remedy, and that any thing which reminds her 
of her father’s house is more likely to increase than to 
remove her dejection.” 

“ Mr. Darrell, then, continues implacable?” inquired 
Charles, with much interest. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “and I fear wilk 
remain so. I am writing to him now in his daughter's 
behalf, but I have no hope from the result. He sent 
for my partner yesterday to make his will, evidently 
to avoid my importunity in favour of these poor Sul- 
livans. Her elopement was a most foolish act—a 
wrong, a foolish act; but ten years of penitence and 
suffering might have sofiened my old friend towards 
his only child, and one who, spoiled by his indulgence 
and her own position in society—a beauty and an 
heiress—can so ill support the penury and neglect 
under which she now languishes.” 

“ Was she beautiful?” asked Catherine: “I see no 
remains of former loveliness.” 

“She is much changed,” answered Charles; “ but 
even I can remember her a most splendid woman. 
She had the presence and air of a queen, or rather of 
a young lady’s notion of a queen. Fancy a stately 
and magnificent creature, with high features; a dark, 
clear, colourless complexion; a proud, curling lip; 
large black eyes—sometimes soft and languishing, but 
which could light up with a fire as bright as the glow 
of a furnace ; a broad, smooth forehead ; a dark, flexible 
brow; and a smile exquisitely sweet, and you will 
have some idea of Sophia Darrell before her imprudent 
and unfortunate marriage. Poverty and her father’s 
displeasure have wrought this change, and perhaps 
her husband’s death.” 

“Chiefly want of money,” observed Mr. Mordaunt, 
sealing and directing his letter. “ She had pretty well 
got over the loss of Captain Sullivan. Want of money 
is the pressing evil.” 

“I wish I were as rich as Mr. Darrell!” cried 
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THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE. 





Sarah; and then she blushed and stopped, adding, in 
a hestating voice, “ what a pity it is that good wishes 
can do no real good !” 

“ Except to the wisher, Sarah,” replied her father: 
“ the slightest emotion of disinterested kindness that 
passes through the mind improves and refreshes that 
mind, producing generous thought and noble feeling, 
as the sun and rain foster your favourite flowers. 
Cherish kind wishes, my children; for a time may 
come when you may be enabled to put them in prac- 
tice. In the meantime,” added he, in a gayer tone, 
“tell me, if you were all very rich, what you would 
wish for yourselves—for your own gratification, ladies 
and gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, papa,” exclaimed Sarah, “a great library!” 

“ And I,” said Miss Bab, from the floor, “ I'd haye 
a great doll.” 

“T'd go to Italy,” said Charles. 

“I to Oxford,” said his brother. 

“And I to Ranelagh,” said Catherine, laughing. 
“In the meantime,’ added she, as the footman—i! 
being now six o’clock, for they had dined at the usual 
hour of three—brought in the tea equipage, followed 
by the silver kettle and lamp:—* in the meantime, we 
may as well go to tea, and afterwards take a walk in 
Gray’s Inn Garden as we meant to do, for the evening 
is beautiful, and my new hat is jnst come home.” 

Abont two months after, the same party, with the 
exception of Mr. Mordaunt, were assembled at nearly 
the same hour in a very different scene. They were 
then passing the long vacation at the farm, and, it 
being Bab’s birthday, had adjourned to the root-house, 
& pretty rustic building at the end of the garden, to 
partake of fruit, and cakes, and a syllabub from the 
cow, which the enchanted little girl had been permit- 
ted to compound herself, under the direction amd 
superintendance of the housekeeper. It was a scene 
beautiful in itself, and full of youthful enjoyment. The 
somewhat sombre root-house, with its Gothic painted 
windows, its projecting thatch, supported by rough 
pillars clothed with ivy, clematis, passion-flowers, and 
the virgin-in-the-bower, looked out on a garden, gay 
with hollyhocks, balsams, China asters, African mari- 
golds, the rich scarlet geranium, and the sweet marvel 
of Peru. The evening sun gleamed brightly around, 
shining on the old farm-house, whose casement win- 
dows peeped through a clustering vine, on a small 
piece of water at the end of the garden, and the green 
common and forest beyond, with an effect of light and 
shadow, just, as Sarah observed, “like a real picture;” 
and the figures scattered about would have pleased a 
painter's eye almost as well as the landscape in which 
they were placed. 

Catherine, radiant with innocent gayety, blooming 
as Hebe, and airy as a sylph, stood catching, in a 
wicker basket, the large bunches of grapes which her 
younger brother, with one foot on a ladder, and one on 
the steep roof of the house, threw down to her and 
Charles, who was at once steadying the ladder and 
directing the steps of the adventurous gatherer. Little 
Bab, the heroine of the day, was marching in great 
state down a broad gravel walk, leading from the 
house to the root-house, preceding a procession con- 
sisting of John, the footman, with a tray of jingling 
glasses—the housekeeper, bearing the famous syllabub, 
her own syllabub—and the housemaid, well laden 
with fruit and cakes. Sarah, faithful to her flowers, 
was collecting an autumn nosegay—cloves, jessamine, 
blossomed myrtle, mignionette, and the late musk-rose 
—partly as an offering to Miss Barbara—partly for her 
father, whose return from town, whither he had been 
summoned on business, was anxiously expected by 
them all. ; 

Just as the young people were collected together in 
the root-house, Mr. Mordaunt arrived. He was in 
deep mourning, and although receiving with kindness 


——teeteans 
Sarah’s offering of flowers, and Bab’s bustling 
tation of a glass of syllabub, which the li 1] 

2 @ little lady of 
the day insisted on filling herself, was evidently u 
preoccupied, almost agitated. He sat down Without 
speaking, throwing his hat upon the table, and pyshi 
away Catherine’s guitar, which had been pasting 
thither purposely to amuse him. He had even 
ten that it was poor Bab’s birth-day, until reminded of 
it by the child herself, who clambered upon his knees, 
put her arms round his neck, and demanded 
ously that her dear papa should kiss her and Wish her 
joy. He then kissed her tenderly, uttered 9 
benediction on her, and on all his children, ang he 
lapsed into his former silence and abstraction, 

At length he said, “ My sadness saddens you, 
dear boys and girls, but I am just come from a very 
solemn scene, from Mr. Darrell’s funeral.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Charles, with much 
emotion : “I did not even know that he was dead,” 

“ Nor I, until I reached London yesterday,” 
ed Mr. Mordaunt. _—— 

“ Poor Mrs. Sullivan,” cried Sarah: “ did her father 
forgive her before he died ?” 

“ He sent her his forgiveness on his death-bed—gp 
unspeakable comfort !—but still his angry will remaing 
unrevoked. She and her children are starving, whilst 
his immense fortune descends to one unconnected with 
him by blood or alliance, or any tie save that of an old 
friendship. After a few trifling legacies to friends and 
servants, I am left residuary legatee. The property is 
large, my children; larger, perhaps, than with your 
moderate views and limited expectations you cay 
readily apprehend. You may be rich, even beyond 
the utmost grasp of your wishes, and Catherine 
revel in innocent amusement, and Charles in tasteful 
travel; college with all its advantages is open to his 
brother; Sarah may have endless bocks, and Barbara 
countless dolls; luxury, splendour, gayety, and ambi. 
tion, are before ye—the trappings of grandeur or the 
delights of lettered ease ; ye may be rich, my children, 
beyond the dreams of avarice—or ye may resign these 
riches to the natural heir, and return to peaceful com 
petence and honourable exertion, reaping no other 
fruit from this unsought-for legacy than a spotless re 
putation and a clear conscience. Choose, and choo 
freely. My little Sarah has, I think, already chosen. 
When, some weeks ago, she wished to be as rich a 
| Mr. Darrell, I read her countenance ill,.if the motive 
| of that wish were not to enrich Mrs. Sullivan. Choose, 
my dear children, and choose freely.” 

“ Oh, my dear father, we have chosen! Could you 
think that we should hesitate? I answer for my 
brothers and sisters, as for myself. How could your 
children waver between wealth and honour?” And 
Charles, as he said this, threw himself into his father's 
arms, the other young people clinging round them— 
even little Bab exclaiming, “ Oh, dear papa, the money 
must ée all for Mrs. Sullivan!” 





The relator of this true anecdote hed the gratifice 
tion of hearing it from one of the actors in the scene 
—the Sarah of her little story, who is now in a greet 
old age, the delight of her friends, and the admiration 
of her acquaintances. Her readers will probably be 
as glad to hear as she was, that the family, thus he 
nourably, self-deprived of enormous riches, has been 
eminently happy and prosperous in all its branches— 
that the firm distinguished by the virtues of its founder 
still continues one of the first in London—and that & 
grandson of Mr. Mordaunt’s, no less remarkable for 
talent and integrity than his progenitor, is at the preseat 
time a partner in the house. 


—_—=———__ 
TEMPERANCE was the cardinal virtue of the Persist 
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RULES FOR HYGIENE.—EXTRACTS.—No. Hl. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
XIil. 


«Ir should be remembered that the heart is not of 
itself sufficient to give the blood due motion; to ac- 
complish this, muscular movement is likewise requisite. 
There is not a single part of the human machine, 
which a sedentary mode of life does not debilitate. 


XIV. 


« The legs of a runner, the lungs of a singer, and the 
arms of a waterman, are generally stronger than those 
of others, because they have habitually used them for 

ears; the constant and plentiful influx of blood and 
spirits into them, makes them more readily admit these 
supplies, so that the channels of both the vessels and 
muscles, become larger and more elastic, and conse- 
quently stronger. 
XV. 


«Generally speaking, a sedentary life is the source 
of all the diseases which physicians call cachectic or 
chronic, the number of which is considerable. Among 
these, scrofula, indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
lowness of spirits, nervous irritability, and pulmonary 
consumption, stand foremost, and to these may be 
added jaundice, growing out of the shoulder, and 
curved spine, palsy, apoplexy. 

XVI. 


“A gentleman oppressed by nervous disorders, which 
al jthe powers of medicine could not remove, resolved 
to try the effects of a long journey on foot, for the be- 
nefit of both air and exercise, and before the end of 
his journey his complaints were totally removed. Mr. 
Abernethy is in the habit of saying, he knows no me- 
dicines for nervous complaints, but air and exercise. 


XVII. 


“All glandular obstructions are much more frequent 
now than formerly ; this is chiefly owing to inactivity, 
and therefore exercise will both prevent and cure 
them. It is well known that scrofula is much influ- 
enced by exercise and friction. 


XVIII. 


“ Constant travelling has often been found of signal 
service in consumption, and the patients who have 
derived benefit from such exercise and change, but as 
yet short of a cure, have uniformly become worse 
whenever they remained more than a day or two at a 
place. It is also remarkable, that consumptive persons, 
who have been reduced toa state of extreme weakness 
by their disease, can almost always bear travelling for 
several stages daily, without the least inconvenience; 
indeed they find themselves the better for it. 


XIX. 


“The celebrated Sydenham says, ‘several of my 
relations have been cured by riding long journeys by 
my advice. How desperate soever, a consumption 
may be, or is esteemed to be, yet 1 solemnly affirm, 
that riding is as effectual a remedy in this disorder, as 
bark in ague.’ 

XXI. 


“Dr. Franklin has some pertinent remarks on this 
subject. ‘We abound,’ says he, ‘ in absurdity and in- 
consistency. Thus, though it is generally considered 
that taking the air is a good thing, yet what caution 
egainst air! What stopping of crevices! What wrap- 
ping up in warm clothes! What shutting of doors and 
windows, even in the midst of summer! Many Lon- 





don families go out once a day to take the air, three 
or four persons in a coach, or perhaps six; these go 
three or four miles, or as many turns in Hyde Park; 
with the glasses both up, ali breathing over and over 
again the air they brought out of town with them in 
the coach, with the least change possible, and rendered 
worse and worse every moment; and this they call 
taking the air! 
XXI. 


“There is no subject to which it is more necessary 
to call the attention of an individual, desirous of pre- 
serving health, or attaining longevity, than to the ad- 
vantages of friction. The ancients placed so high a 
value on it that they scarce passed a day without it; 
whereas the moderns pay but little attention to that 
useful practice.’ 

XXII. 


“ Dr. Cadogan observes, that when a gouty person 
is unable to walk or ride at all, he may, by degrees, 
be brought to do both, by means of friction, and this I 
firmly believe. For that purpose, until he can rub 
himself, a handy active servant, or two, must be em- 
ployed to rub him all over, as he lies in bed, with 
flannels, or the flesh-brush, which will contribute 
greatly to brace and strengthen his nerves and fibres, 
and circulate his blood, without any fatigue to himself. 

“ He must thus endeavour, gradually to get strength 
to walk or ride, till he is able to walk two or three 
miles at a stretch, or to ride ten without being weary. 


XXIII. 


“Friction is peculiarly calculated for those who 
have weak nerves, who lead a sedentary life, who are 
subjected to a weakness or contraction in their joints, 
or who are threatened with paralytic disorders. They 
are thus enabled to supply the want of exercise of other 
kinds, provided their whole bodies, more particularly 
their limbs, are rubbed for half an hour, morning and 
evening with a flesh-brush, till the parts begin to grow 
red and warm. We should begin with the arms, 
hands, feet, legs and thighs ; and thence proceed to the 
shoulders, back and breast: the head should be rubbed 
last of all.” 

Se co 


THE TOMB OF BYRON. 


Ir is but a few years ego that I stood by the grave 
of the greatest poet, and one of the most extraordinary 
men of this or any other age. It was ina miserable 
little village! and he had gone and dwelt in the lands 
of old renown—in the lands of present and perpetual 
beauty; he had walked with the mightiest, and the 
wisest, and the most illustrious of the earth, and not 
only the multitude, but they also had looked upon him 
with wonder and admiration! He had desired plea- 
sure and repeated it down to the coarse and jagged 
stubble of pain and barrenness; he had panted for 
renown and had won it in its fullness ; he had rejoiced 
to sail on wide seas; had sat amid the eternal and 
most magnificent mountains, and gathered up thoughts 
of everlasting grandeur ; all that was lovely in nature 
and man he had been and partaken without scruple, 
and without measure; and even turned in scorn from 
his native land, and sworn that his bones should never 
lie in its bosom; but death stood before him, and his 
heart melted and acknowledged its allegiance to the 
mighty power of nature—to the irresistible force of 
early ties—and here, from all his wanderings, all his 
speculations, and all his glory, to this little obscure, 
unattractive nook of earth, he was brought! Not a 
spot of all those distant and beautiful ones might de- 
fraud this of ite rightful due; nature was more power- 
ful than time, or space, or passion, or fame—dust must 
mingle with its kindred dust. 








SISTER ROSES. 
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Il. 


Ere the morrow, cruel man, 
May our bond of union sever; 
Can it e’er be join’d again? 
Sister roses, never, never. 
“ Gentle girls,” the flow’rets say; 
“ From our lives this precept borrow— 
Love, like sisters ought, to-day, 
. For ye may be wives to-morrow.” 
Hear ye what, &c. &c. 





ON BEING TOLD “I MUST NOT SING OF 
LOVE.” 


ee 


Tuey say I must not sing of love— 
I threw my lyre away; 

For oh! I would not wake one tone, 
Without that dearest lay. 


*T was strange to bid a woman’s heart 
Forbear its loveliest power ; 

They might as well tell nature’s hand 
It must not rear a flower. 


They might as well forbid the sky 
To give her forms of light, 

Tell forms of light they must not shine 
Upon the clouds of night. 


The flow’rets they are nature's own, 
And stars the midnight seek ; 

And love his sweet untranquil rose 
Has thrown on woman’s cheek. 


*Tis vain to fly from destiny, 
For all is ruled above ; 

Nature has flowers, and night has stars, 
And woman’s heart has love. 


And if I must not sing of love, 
Throw, throw the lyre away; 

For oh! I cannot wake one tone 
Without life’s dearest lay! 





NO MORE. 


BY THE LADY EMMILINE STUART WORTLEY. 
No more—oh! it must be no more, 
That precious dreaming o’er that precious love! 
Must, then, that mighty happiness be o’er, 
And must my heart wail like a wounded dove ¢ 
No more—on! it must be no more! 


Ne’er shall I know its kindling might again, 
That heart-burst of young passion in its power; 
But faintly droop, as-fiowers beneath the rain, 
And die in dreams of that last meeting-hour! 
No more—oh! it must be no more! 


And spring is hére, bewilderingly bright ; 
A laughing world of sunshine and of rose 

Greets ev’rywhere the heart, and thought, and sight, 
But all in vain, they bring me no repose— 
No more—oh! it must be no more! 


Oh! the unburied dreams that haunt my mind, 
Spring! with thy scent-charged flowers do thou en- 
chain! 
Nor let me mourn heart-wasted, unresign’d, 
What mourning never can bring back again! 
No more—oh! it must be no more! 


But perish’d now for evermore and past, 

That costly consciousness of answer’d love: 
Let my heart tremble into rest at last, 
And wear the chains it unsuspecting wove! * 





No more—oh! hope must be no more! 
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SINGULAR ESCAPE, &c. 





SINGULAR ESCAPE. 


Tue following curious anecdote is taken from Arch- 
deacon Coxe’s Historical Tour in Monmouthshire :-— 
“The frame of the wooden bridge over the Usk, at 
Caerleon, is not unlike the carpentry of Cesar’s bridge 
over the Rhine, as described by him in his Commen- 
taries. The floor, supported by ten lofty piers, is level, 
and divided by posts and rails into rooms or beds of 
boards, each twelve feet in length; the apparently 
loose and disjointed state of the planks, and the clat- 
tering noise which they make under the pressure of a 
heavy weight, have not unfrequently occasioned alarm 
to those who are unused to them. Some travellers, 
from a superficial view of the structure, have asserted 
that the planks are placed loose, to admit the tide 
through their interstices when it rises above the bridge, 
and which would, if they were fixed, force them from 
the frame, and carry them away. But, in fact, the 
tide has never been known to rise above the bridge, 
nor was the flooring constructed to obviate this incon- 
venience. Formerly the planks were fastened to each 
extremity by iron nails; but the wood being liable to 
split, and the nails frequently forced up by the elastic 
agitation of the beams under the pressure of heavy 
carriages, the planks were secured from rising by he- 
rizontal rails, fastened to the posts, and prevented from 
slipping side-ways by a peg at each end within the 
rail. 

“The height of the water, at extraordinary tides, 
exceeds thirty feet; but though it has never risen 
above thé floor, yet the united body of a high tide, and 
the floods to which the Usk is subject, have been known 
to carry away parts of the bridge. An accident of this 
kind, which happened on the 29th of October, 1772, 
occasioned a singular event, to which I should not 
have given credit; had it not been authenticated by 
the most respectable testimony. 

“ AsMrs. Williams, wife of Mr. Edward Williams, 
brazier, was returning from the village on the other 
side of the bridge to the town of Caerleon, at eleven 
o'clock at night, with a candle and lantern, the violence 
of the current forced away four piers and a considerable 
part of the bridge. On a fragment of this mass, con 
sisting of an entire room, with the beams, posts, and 
flooring, was hurried down the river: but pre- 
served ient presence of mind to support herself 
by the railing... After having been carried down about 
a mile and @ half the candle was extinguished: on 
passing some: houses at St. Julian’s, near the river-side, 
she screamed for help, and was heard by several per- 
sons, who started out of their beds to assist her; but 
the violence of the stream had alreddy hurried her 
beyond their reach. During this time she felt but 
little apprehension, as she emtertained hopes of being 
delivered by the boaimen at.Newport ; her expectations 
were increased by the numerous lights whieh'she dis. 
cerned in the houses, and she accordingly redoubled 
her cries for assistance, jut effect. On 
arriving at Newport, whieh is than three miles 
from Caerleon, the fragment on which she stood being 
broken to pieces against a pier of the bridge, she for- 
tunately bestrode a beam, and, after being detained for 
some minutes by the eddies at the bridge, was rapidly 
hurried along towards the sea. In this perilous situa- 
tion she at length gave up all hope of deliverance, and 
resigned herself to her approaching fate. 

“ About a mile from Newport she discerned a glim- 
mering light, in a barge which was moored near the 
shore, and, redoubling her cries, was heard by the 
master of the vessel. After hailing her, and learning 


her situation, he eried out, ‘Keep up your spirits, and 
you will be soon out of danger; then leaping into the 
boat with one of his men, rowed towards the place 
froth whence the screams proceeded; but some time 
elapsed before he overtook her, at a considerable dis- 





a 

tance from the anchorage of the barge. 
was so dark that they could not iat a 
and the surf swelling violently, the master re 
his exhortations, charged her to be calm, pe 
attempt to quit her station. Fortunately a _ 
dispersion of the clouds enabled him to lash the 
beam fore and aft to the boat. At this moment, how 
ever, her presence of mind forsook her, and eag. . 
attempting to throw herself forward, she was Frere 
by dys — of the seamen, who were at 

to heave her into the boat, but could i 
gage themselves from the beam till they chante ow 
the mouth of the Usk. This being effected, not With. 
out great difficulty, they rowed to the shore, and em- 
bayed themselves till the first dawn of the i 
when they conveyed her in the boat to Newport.” 

Mr. Coxe gives the names of several 

persons residing in the neighbourhood, who ex 
confirmed to his satisfaction the truth of this narrative: 
he especially refers to a clergyman, to whom Mm 
Williams often repeated the story, and confirmed it on 
her death-bed with the most solemn asseverations, 


—{—_—-. 
RECEIPTS. 
MILK SOUPS, AS MADE AT PARIs. 


Bouse quart of milk with a very litile salt, and an 
ounce of loaf sugar. Cut some slices of French bread, 
and place them at the bottom of the dish in which the 
soup is intended to be served up; pour a little of the 
milk over, just to moisten the bread ; and keep it hot, 
on warm ashes, without permitting it to boil. Having 
now covered it closely, when it is nearly wanted, beat 
up five yolks of eggs in,the rest of the milk, put it on 
the fire, keep continually stirring it; and, as soon as 
the milk begins thickening, instantly take it off the 
fire, or it will immediately curdle: If a superior milk 
soup be required, boil in three pints of milk, a little 
fresh lemon peel, a‘pinch of coriander seeds, a bit of 
cinnamon, and very little salt, with about three ounces 
of sugar. Let it boil till the quantity be nearly half 
reduced ; then strain it through a sieve ; and finish, by 
mixing up the eggs in a similar manner, and i 
the hot soup on the slices of French bread. 





ADMIRABLE ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 


Put as much water into a stewpan, on half a pound 
of the finest anchovies, as will make, with their liquor, 
the quantity of nearly three pints ; with a litile scraped 
horse-radish, a small-sprig of thyme, three or four 
chopped shallots, a blade of mace, about a dozen pep- 
per-corns, a few bits of lemon-peel, a gill of good beer, 
with a little sugar, or half a gill of red port, and half 
a gill of either the best ketchup or soy. fier the 
whole has boiled together for at least a quarter of an 
hour, rub it with a wooden spoon through a fine sieve; 
and, when quite cold, put the essence up in bottles, 
and keep it closely corked for use. This excellent 
essence will remain good for a long time. : 





GENUINE BRISTOL CAKES. 


The following, we are assured, is the true methol 
of making the celebrated Bristol cakes :—Mix half 
pound of the finest sifted wheat flour with a quarter 
of a pound each of pounded and sifted loaf sugar and 
fresh butter, and four yolks with two whites of eggs 
Having well united the whole together in a bowl a 
pan—which is usually done, at Bristol, with the hand 
only—add half a pound of nieely picked currants, and 
stir them well also into the mixture. Having, in the 
mean time, rubbed over a large plate of tin with butter, 
drop on it the mixture for forming each cake, from & 
table-spoon, and set it in a brisk oven, taking grett 
care that they do not remain long enough to burn. 
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